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Two 


old medals, at two 


International Expositions, in 
open competition with the leading 


manufacturers, 


not only of this 


country, but of every nation of the 


globe, 


THAT is real proof 


that thee Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine is the best 


engine 


built today, And the real 


importance of this great double 





YZ a regular Waterloo 


victory is the fact that it was won, not by 


specially designed engine prepared and 
primed particularly for the contest, “but 


Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 





Thousands of apes engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the 
world, and you can buy, an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 


work, This supreme make-good quality of the 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room, 


Best and simplest in 


material, in workmanship and in many important features of design 


which are found on no other engine inthe world. 


The speed lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
speed while the engine is running, is an exclusive Waterloo feature, and it alone 


ad is $20.00 to $50. 00 to the value of your engine. 


d mixer‘which does away with the expense and bot 





Many other features are just as 


her of a pump; new type igniter 


that never fealents a spark; automatic fuel regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction. 
Burns either Kerosene or Gasoline: starts easy in the coldest 


weather. 


All parts are interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. 


The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the oldest successful farm 
engine on the market and has made good for nearly 100,000 farmers for over 19 


years—some of your neighbors among them. Bu 


of the biggest engine factories in the world, 
with a capacity of 130 compiete engines per 


day, nearly 40,000 per year. 

Let the other fellow experiment—you 
use his experience and buy a Waterloo 
Boy inthe first place. Get the certainty 
of absolute satisfaction at the lowest 
price ever made on a reliable engine. 

5-Year Guarantee. Catalog 
and full details Farx. Write today. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO., 


195 W. 3rd St., 


BUDAPEST, 
HUNGARY: 
JULY 191 





WATERLOO, IOWA. 


ilt in one 


AWARDED 
GOLD MEDAL 
at 


NTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION, 
Turin , Italy 


Ss eptembér 
1911 








AN investment, not an expense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrated fact. 


Put up fences. Let the stock feed on the wastes; 
grow fat on that which otherwise would never bring 


a cent. 
that is broken up into small fields. 
manure adds fertility to the soil. 
Yields are greater. 

Land value increases. All by 


ees aes ae lots of it. 
would , 


American 


made of 
galvanized heavi 


Keep the stock moving on a pasture 
The : 4 


AMERICAN 
FENCE is 
e, stiff wires, 
ily, having the 
hinged joint (patented), 


a fabric most flexible and wear-resisting. 


uare mesh fence of weight, strength and 


durability—three great 


needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 


A ye ee ceneine serene. 

— 7 frelon charges and enabling 
Send for copy of “Amsrican Fonce 

Mews,” also book “How to Make the 

Ferm Pay,” ly illustrated, 

devoted to the interests of farmare 

and showing how fence may be owe 

ployed to enhance the earning power 

@ the farm. Furnished free vpn 


Shipped to them direct from mills in carioad lots, 
dealers to scil at lowest prices, giving buyer 


P. Basckes, Viee Pres. & Gen. Sales 
Agt., AMERICAN STEEL & WIBE CO, 
Chicago, 72 Adams St.; New York, 
30 Church St. ; Denver; U. 8. Steel 
Products Co., San Francises, Les 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








Problem 


If a Peerless Gate lasts five times as 
Mm long as a wooden one and costs less than 
4 twice as much, which is the cheapest? 
Correct. Peerless Gates last, they are made of 
indestructible material. Big, high carbon steel 
aa frames; heavy all No. 9 wiré filling of close- 
spaced Peerless Fencing. Every part Galvanized. 

mee a to cn lift themselves—swing over 


bish, You can alvays ret Peeriena 


‘PEERLESS WIRE GENCE CO., 201 Mich St., Adrian, Mich, 





TILE DRAINED LAND iS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Acres of ewampy land prt y and made fertile. 


Pipe Reed d Fire Brick,c 
an r 
for what you want and oe ‘Soux 


p abe on lh the value. 
Tile meets vey, 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
a a! eke wes 


We also unk Sewer 
caustic Sidewalk Til hei 
» JACKSON, 70 Third ‘atO, 2 y, 3B. Yt, 


nirement. 





jay fa Mention In writing any of our advertisers, You will 


get a very quick reply if you do. 
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Personal Gan deans 


The town of Fenner in Madison 
county is six miles square and contains 
no village or manufacturing plant, not 
even a blacksmith shop, hotel, saloon 
or store. No lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters or other professional men reside 
in the town. It is distinctively a farm- 
ing township and farmers are active, 
up-to-date and prosperous.—[{L.. W. 
Griswold, Madison County, ~: Y. 


I.saw last August in northern 
France large fields of wheat which 
yielded 62 bushels an acre, from land 
that had been continuously cultivated 
for 1000 years. If the United States 
had the same number of people to 
the square mile as France, our popu- 
lation would be above 550,000,000, 
How would we feed them?_ When the 
United States contains the population 
to the square mile that the states 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island now have, our popula- 
tion will approximate one billion peo- 
ple. These states lack a great deal 
of being overpopulated or crowded 
today.—[W. C. Brown, New York. 


Last season I sold 307 barrels of 
Winesaps from 150 ‘trees, the best I 
have ever grown. My trees are on 
poor land which I have been trying 
to build up for years. I used 13 
pounds of acid phosphate and two 
pounds muriate of potash to each tree, 
followed with straw muleh. Result, 
more No 1 apples than ever before.— 
[W. A. Marshall, Albemarlee Coun- 
ty, Va. 


We are beginning to have all the 
appurtenences usually found in a fruit 
section—three evaporators, two can- 
ning. houses, one cider syrup plant 
and a 25,000-barrel commercial cgld 
storage. All of these are commercial 
propositions, nothing having been 
done co-operatively. We are bending 
every effort to minimize the amount 
of culls by fertilizing, thinning, spray- 
ing and cultivating, but we are bound 
to have some culls to take care of. 
Even a half bushel to-the tree on 12,- 
000 trees will make an aggregate 
worth looking at.—[EBdwin C, Tyson, 
Adams County, Pa. 


An agricultural department in our 
high schools would be for the good of 
the schools themselves, We have been 
criticized, with good reason, for hav- 
ing our sciences too far removed from 
agricultural _work. We have been 
taught forms of potash in every way 
except the way it exists in the first 
instance. We have been taught nitrate 
as ammonia and nitro-glycerin, but 
never in connection with the growing 
plant. I believe the agricultural work 
in the high school would materially 
benefit the courses that exist today.— 
[W. W. Stevens, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, NY. 


For 20 years in New York: I have 
been using on.my own table milk for. 


which I have never paid Iess. than 8, 


cents a quart. I am now-paying 9. 
During that time: I have sold milk on 
the farm sometimes as low 
cents for a 40-quart can. Just now I 
am interested in a large hotel in New 
York. city where we are using large 
quantities of milk daily. I cannot get 
milk from my. farm to my ‘hotel ‘so TI 
can use_it. .T have to buy milk from 
he dealer, paying 6 cents a quart for it. 
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For Any One 
Only $300 of These Styles 


Direct from Quarry to Cemetery. 


Style A Style D 


Positively the lowest prices ever quot- 
ed on tombstones of pe splendid qual- 
ity: in this size.. Read this description: 


Made of best dark veined Vermont 
marble, expert workmanship. Dimen- 
sions: Tablet, 3 inches thick ; total 
height, 14 inches. Lettering extra, 
Roman Italic V sunk letters 24 cents 
each; Gothic V sunk letters 6 cents 
each; raised letters 15 cents each. 


You can order direct from this 
advertisement with perfect Security, 
Susply select the style you wis 
and also the kind of lettering, en- 
closing $3.00 for the tombstone and 
the small amount which the letter- 
ing willcome to. We will ship the 
tombstone te. you direct from the 
quarry and if you don't find it to 
be exactly what you wanted in every 
respect, write us for shipping in- 
structions back to the quarry, and 
it won't cost you a penny. 


Write for Free Monument Book 
No. 66A96 


In any event, write us at once and get 
our pew beautiful Book on Tombstones 
and Monuments, richly iietireting and 
describing over 500 splendid styles. We 
offer only the best Vermont marble in 
either dark veitied blue, or white clouded 
Rutland Italian. This book also shows 
beautiful styles of best Barre granite grave 
markers from $3.98 to $30.00, and magnifi- 
aa monuments from $14.00 to $768.00. 

book is FREE. wimple send your 
name and siden and we will gladly send 
it to oe postpaid. Be sure to mention 
Book No. 66A% 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Iil. 


Put YourHome Behind A 
REPUBLIC FENCE 


The fence is as much a part of your home as the porch 
—the gate is your front door: it gives the visitor or 
passer-by his first impression and tells whether you are 
proud of your home or slovenly and careless about it. 

Put your home behind a 


REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
and put yourself among the most discriminating home 
owners of the country. 

The Republic Fence & Gate Co. is one of the big 
Concerns of the country—and ite growth is due solely 
to the merits of itsproduct. We stand behind our fence 
and guarantee every foot of it to be perfect and to ful- 

every p and we meake—when 
you buy from us you are sure of hig 
bate and absolute satisfaction. 
The Republic Tubular Steel Farm Gates 
are built for a lifetime of the hardest service—light but 
strong. Books free—write today. Also ask for any 
advice you need about how to make your grounds more 
beautiful. 


penn Fence @ Gate Coe. 
North Chicago, I11. 
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It seems to me that in time this thing |~~ 


might be arranged by the railroad. so 
the. man May be able ‘to’ get milk 
from. his farnr to New York and cut 
out. the middleman. _ There. is ho rea- 
son 73, this should not. be done,— 
[s3.- Ditton, New York. 


The concrete silo which~I built last 
year is 14 feet inside diameter and the 
wall 6 inches thick. It is reihforced 
with No 8 wire inside, The hight is 
29 feet. FT kept close track of al) ex- 
penses and figured the men’s. wages 
for the farm laborers while on the silo 
job at $1.75 a day. The sand and 
gravel I hauled from my own sand- 
bank... The cost: was as follows: 50 
barrels cement $63.50, labor for con- 
creting $115,-labor on roof $10, rein- 
forcément $3,° bolts $1.50, asphalt on 
roof $10, or a total of $203. My silage 
came out in splendid condition. Dur- 
ing this very severe winter traces of 
frost showed only on the sides,—{P, 
A. Sullivan, Warren eed NY, 
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Fence_ 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, 31. 40 
Oar es 
ve. 


you id 
COILED SPRING PENCE CO. Box }@ . Winchester, Ind. 
E 


give your 
privacy and distinction 
Durable, Handsome. 
Erected, Send postal 
new Bonn eg and prices. 
t. 


e pay f 
THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
“ 167 Willson Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


See Our Guarantee 
of. Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 
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Place of Legumes in Crop Rotations 


Keeping Up Fertility of Soil—Legumes Important in Grain Farming---Well Suited to Promoting the Live Stock 
Industry—Limestone Necessary in Some Soils---Where and Why Clover Fails--Hints on Rotation of Crops-- 
Discussion on Corn, Soy Beans and Wheat—The Experience of Professor J. E. Readhimer 


HE most difficult problem connected 
with farming is maintaining the 
organic matter and nitrogen in the 
soil. This is true whether the sys- 

tem be one of keeping live stock and feeding 
the crops, or one of grain farming, where 
the grain is sold directly. It is difficult in 
live stock farming where only the crops pro- 
duced on the farm are fed, because there is 
always more or less loss in handling the 
manure. Where everything produced on the 
farm is fed and some outside feed is pur- 
chased, the supply may be more than main- 
tained. This, however, is possible for- only 
a comparatively small number of farmers. 
The great majority of farmers must depend 
upon some source other than manure to add 
organic matter and nitrogen to their soils. 
Fortunately it is possible for the nfan who 
wishes to sell his grain directly to keep up 
‘the fertility of his soil without manure. 


Through the legume crops the grain farmer ° 


has access to the inexhaustible. supply of 
atmospheric nitrogen. By growing a legume 
crop in the rotation, it is possible to actually 
increase the amount of organic matter and 
nitrogen in the soil. It is actually easier 
for the grain farmer than it is for the live 
stock farmer, because, as a rule, it is easier 
to grow and-plow under a 2% tons per acre 
crop of clover on 40 acres than it is to make 
and apply 400 tons of ordinary farm manure 
on the same 40 acres. 


Some Good Rotations 


The growing of clover presupposes a rota- 
tion of crops. There is almost an endless 
variety of rotations, but the one best adapted 
to any particular farm must be determined 
by the conditions, such as the size of the 
farm, the kind of farming done, and the 


—- 


kind of soil. For the corn-belt farmer a 
very excellent rotation is one of corn, oats 
and clover. This could be slightly altered, 
so that a part of the corn land would be 
seeded to wheat, with oats on the remainder. 
This would mean practically the same thing 
as clover could be seeded on both the wheat 
and the oats. Another good rotation would 
be wheat, corn, oats, clover, with clover 
seeded in the wheat as a catch crop, to be 
plowed under for corn late in thé fall or 
the next spring. 

Under normal conditions, where only the 
seed and grain are sold from the farm, and 
where the stalks are cut up and plowed 
under, and where the straw finds its way back 
to the land, either one of these rotations 
would maintain the nitrogen and the organic 
matter in the soil in sufficient amounts for 
large crops. Arother rotation often practiced 
is two crops of corn followed by oats and 
then clover. It is very difficult to keep up 
the supply of nitrogen with this rotation 
unless some of the grain is fed and the 
manure returned. 

Where oats is not a profitable crop, as is 
the case in southern Illinois and in other 
states in the same latitude, two legume crops 
could be grown. We have found this rota- 
tion to° be well adapted to the conditions of 
southern Illinois: Corn, followed by soy 
beans, followed by wheat, followed by clover. 
In the case of the grsrin farmer he would 
sell corn, wheat, soy bean seed and clover 
seed. He would keep on the land the stalks 
and straw of the corn, the wheat, and the 
threshed soy beans to plow under directly. 
The entire growth of clover, except the seed, 
would also be plowed under. This has proved 
to be not only a system that will maintain 
the supply of nitrogen, but one that has also 


been profitable. The soy bean crop, under 
normal conditions, is worth as much as the 
corn crop or the wheat crop. The clover, if 
the first growth is mowed and left lying on 
the ground, will usually make a good seed 
crop. If 1% or two bushels of seed per acre 
are produced, the clover crop also becomes a 
profitable one. 

Another rotation that promises to be pop- 
ular is a three-year rotation of corn, soy 
beans and wheat. A catch crop of sweet 
clover or a mixture of sweet clover and alsike 
clover should be seeded in the wheat and left 
to grow until as late as possible the following 
spring, before plowing under for corn. The 
soy bean straw, together with the growth of 
clover, will ordinarily provide enough nitro- 
gen if the stalks and straw are also plowed 
under. One advantage of this rotation is 
that. two grain crops and a crop of soy beans, 


equivalent to a-grain crop, and enough 
legumes to provide the nitrogen, may be 
grown without losing the use of any of 
the land. 


Feed Legumes on the Farm 


While this discussion -has been primarily 


in the interest of the grain farmer, still it 
will apply with ecual force to the live stock 
farmer. While the live stock farmer will 
depend largely on manure to provide the 
nitrovcn, still he must grow legumes out 
of which to produce the manure and with 
which to supplement the manure. 

It should always be borne in mind that 


to be of any lasting bénefit to the land the 
legumes must be left on the farm by either 
plowing them under or converting them into 
Clover grown end sold from the 
farm does not add anything to the soil. In 
fact, it takes away from the soil the mineral 


manure, 

















Attractive and Impressive Field of Onions Growing and Maturing for Seed Purposes 


That ever-fascinating money crop, onions, has received more than usual attention the past 12 months, owing to the phenomenally 


high prices of the winter 1911-2. 


of the Atlantic coast states. Areas of onions are grown for seed in the neighborhood of Newport, R I, also Philadelphia. 


The acreage is large, and the production of onion seed has become a considerable industry in parts 


2+3-4-5 

















Greater Nation Through Greater South 
Southern Commercial Congress Aims to Do This--lmportant Conferences Held--Leading Men from All Sections of 


Country in Attendance---Greatest Gathering of the Kind Ever Held on Dixie Soil--Page Bill Heartily 
_Indorsed---Fitting Memorial Exercises of Late Dr Knapp--By Charles W. Burkett 


T Nashville last week was held the 

fourth annual celebration of the 

south’s educational, agricultural 

and commercial recovery—the 
Southern commercial congress. On April 8, 
9 and 10 were held conferences and conven- 
tions during which the leaders of the nation 
eparticipated in programs replete with fea- 
tures that imparted to the delegates knowl- 
edge of the inestimable value to citizens of 
the southland gleaned by the master minds 
of two generations. Four years ago a num- 
ber of southern men conceived the idea of a 
great celebration, to be held each year for 
15 years, to call to the attention of the world 
the inestimable progress and growth of the 
16 southern states and especially those of 
the Mississippi valley. 

Hon G. Grosvenor Dawe has been one of 
the master- minds behind this movement. 
Associated with him has been Dr Clarence J. 
Owen, Senator D. U. Fletcher of Florida and 
other able and leading men connected with 
southern progress and advancement. The 
subject of rural credits and farm finance had 
been discussed throughout the week pre- 
viously. Hon David Lubin of the Interna- 
tional institute of agriculture at Rome was 
present and led in the conference. A day 
was given to each agricultural credit system 
in Europe, with a final summary discussion 
the last day, when a resolution was passed to 
the effect that the Southern commercial con- 
gress would send two men from each state 
and ask the other states to join with them 
in sending two men also on a trip to Europe 
to make,a thorough study of the agricultural 
credit systems there, so that effective legisla- 
tion might be provided to bring a similar 
help to farmers in this country. 

Herbert Myrick, president of 
Judd company, was equally conspicuous 
at this conference, because of the presen- 
tation of the whole subject of rural finance 
that he has given the people of the country; 
in addition he made a-notable address before 
a vast audience on sduthern development 
from a national standpoint. This address 
appeared in full in last week’s issue of 
American Agriculturist. 

Senator D. U. Fletcher, president of the 
conference, declared that the aim of the 
meeting was to augment the rapid develop- 
ment ef that region of our common country 
known as the south. He declared that through 
the field of publicity they had been able to 
throw the searchlight and to proclaim the 
truth that thousands might see and hear, and 
knowing the material interests have a better 
understanding of the conditions that prevail 
and the enterprises and industries that are 
now moving forward with such gratifying 
progress. Every acre of land, he declared, 
has felt the influence and increase in value. 
Every agency of credit has been thrilled into 
activity and confidence. State, county, 
municipal and industrial securities have 
attracted investors where indifference or 
doubt obtained before. Through southern 
ports today pass one-third of the total exports 
of the country and more than two-fifths of 
that volume originates in the south. 


The Page Bill Heartiiy Indorsed 


During the meeting of the congress a con- 
ference was held to consider the Page bill, 
which is planned to do for secondary educa- 
tion what the land grant act of 1861 did for 
higher education in agriculture and mechanic 
“arts. The general opinion of the conference 
was that agriculture, manual training and 
domestic science should be made a part of all 
schools, as it is believed by leading educators 
that boys and girls should be fitted for voca- 
tional activity as well as educated from the 
standpoint of mere culture alone. The Page 
bill proposes to give to the various states 
federal aid not in direction only, but in funds, 
¥ . i Pee 3 


Orange 


which will enable-state authorities to secure 
competent teachers for existing schools and 
new district high schools, to be . provided 
where agriculture and home economics may 
be taught. This bill also provides for the 
teaching of these vocational subjects in all of 
the normal schools of the country and pro- 
vides funds from the national government 
whereby teachers, equipment-and apparatus 
may be provided so as to secure the most 
efficient service in these directions. 


Effective Use of Waterways 


In addressing the waterways conference, 
Herbert Knox Smith declared that what is 
wanted is waterways for effective use. “What 
we are after is traffic,” he said, “and not 
landscape gardening; active transportation of 
freight and not map-drawing.’” The test of 
waterway system is traffic efficiency. We 
have given far too much attention to getting 
and impreving channels. As it is, the water- 
ways we have are not adequately used. There 
is lack of unity in our whole transportation 
system and a lack of effective water ter- 
minals properly controlled. To be effective, 
the country’s transportation agencies must be 
substantially a unit. , 

More important still, is the control and 
ewnership of the water terminals. Water- 
ways are public highways. In number these 
terminals are for the most part privately 


‘owned, and still worse, are in a large meas- 


ure owned by the waterways’ most active com- 
petitor, rail system. The local governments, 
state and municipal, are largely responsible 
for this condition. The federal government 
goes to vast expenditures in providing chan- 
nels, but these expenditures have been,: in 
many cases, largely neutralized by the adverse 
action or nenaction of the local authortties on 
the terminal question. 

Agriculture with respect to land systems 
and the co-operative plan employed in Den- 
mark were discussed by Maurice F. Egan, 
envoy extraordinary of the United States to 
Denmark. Mr Bgan said that the conditions 
which* have made Denmark come from a 
period of utter depression to probably the 
most prosperous agricultural country in the 
world are dependent on three factors: The 
education of the people, co-operation, and 
the determination that the Dane must make 
Denmark the permanent-place of his hab- 
itation. 


Extension and Demonstration Farm Work 


No subject in the south has attracted more 
attention than the farm demonstration work, 
inaugurated and carried on under the direc- 
tion of the late beloved Dr Knapp. As a 
result of that initial work extension teaching 
has attracted attention throughout the coun- 
try. President Andrew M. Soule of the Geor- 
gia agricultural college declared that this 
movement had been inaugurated because the 
present condition of agriculture in the south 
is unsatisfactory. -He said that a great deple- 
tion in soil fertility had taken place in recent 
years, and that the object of the teaching of 
agriculture from a scientific standpoint was 
to disseminate knowledge as the means of 
restoring these worn-out lands. 

The national government has given much 
in money and much in energy in developing 
the irrigation lands of the far west. Many 
people believe that a plan should now be 
sought whereby the wet lands of the eastern 
and southern states may have the considera- 
tion that their importance demands. It has 
been estimated that there are more than 80,- 
000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed lands 
that are now both nonproductive and a hin- 
drance to general welfare and a menace to 
public health, yet’ these lands are some of 
the best in the world. They are rich, fertile, 
well-located,. right near the larger markets 
of the country. Chief Engineer J. O. Wright 
of Florida stated it would require about 


$4,000,000 to make a survey of the swamp 
lands of the south. If this were done, a way 
would then be provided whereby these lands 
could be drained and made productive, and 
then financial support could be had to do this. 

The drainage conference set this movement 
going by declaring that an educational cam- 
paign should be inaugurated to set forth to 
the people of the United States, and espe- 
cially to the owners of swamp and overflowed 
lands, the economic value of reclaiming such 
lands, to make them fit for agriculture. 

No man has been mere closely identified 
with the problems for which the Southern 
commercial congress stands than the late 
beloved Dr Knapp, who for so many years 
was head of the farmers’ co-operative demon- 
stration work. It was very fitting, therefore, 
that memorial services were made a part of 
this program. 

Dr Wallace Butterick, general secretary of 
the southern educational board, which co-op- 
erated with Dr Knapp:-in his work by furnish- 
ing the greater part of the funds to carry it 
on, gave a beautiful tribute of love and esteem 
of the man and a summary of his work and 
of its accomplishments. 

Clarence Poe, editor of. the "rogressive 
Farmer, in a magnificent tribute, gave atten- 
tion to the production of the southern states 
before Dr Knapp’s advent to them and the 
agricultural recovery. that had followed in 


‘consequence of his preaching and practice of 


up-to-date agricultural methods. 


LEGUMES IN CROP ROTATIONS 
{See Preceding Page.] 

fertilizers required in its growth. An increased 
yield will be gotten after growing clover, 
even though it is sold off, but it is due to 
the action of the roots and stubble, as they 
decay in the soil, rather than to any plant 
food added. : 

Wherever it is difficult to grow clover the 
conditions must be made favorable.. In the 
corn belt the chief obstacle in the way of 
growing clover is the lack of phosphorus. 
As‘an average of the last six years phos- 
phorus has increased the yield of clover on 
the university farm by more than a ton per 
acre. This plowed under would provide 
enough nitrogen for 40 bushels of corn. 
Another cause of clover failure is the acid 
condition of many soils. Practically all of 
the soils of the southern third of Illinois 
are-acid, and much of the older farmed lands 
of other parts of the state are also acid. The 
remedy for this trouble is the liberal use of 
limestone. Limestone neutralizes the acids 
and: renders the soil sweet and wholesome. 
On the prairie land of southern [Illinois the 
growing of clover is almost a lost art. With 
an application of two or three tons of lime- 
stone per acre every four or five years clover 
can be grown successfully on most of 
those soils, 


Production Permanently Maintained 


We have thus seen that the productive 
capacity of the soil can be permanently main- 
tained in either the live stock system of farm- 
ing or the grain system. In the live stock 
system everything grown on the farm should 
be fed, and the manure carefully saved and 
returned to the land with as little loss as 
possible. Legumes should be grown to sup- 
plement the manure. Limestone should be 
made use of where the soil is sour, and phos- 
phorus should be used in somewhat larger 
anfounts than is sold from the farm in the 
animal products. 

In the grain 
straws, both of the grain crops and _ the 
legume crops, should be plowed under Lib- 
eral use should be made of limestone where 
the soils are sour and a little more phos- 
phorus should be added to the land than is 
sold off-in the grain. 2-3-4-5 
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ALFALFA AND POTATOES 


E. J. HUMPHREY, WEST VIRGINIA 


When I first began to farm in Wood county 
several years ago, alfalfa had been tried in 
a small way by a few farmers, but all the 
trials were more or less of failures. - Then 
every one sowed the seed in the spring, and 
the weeds and crab grass would come on and 
choke out the alfalfa. The result was that 
sometimes alfalfa would be a failure the first 
year, and always it would be gone the second 
year. I tried to grow alfalfa one year and 
gave up in disgust. Since, however, I have 
been reading, and listening to talks about 
alfalfa at farmers’ institutes, how to grow 
it and what fine feed it made, until I deter- 
mined to try it again. 

A few years ago I selected two acres of 
my best land onthe river bank, land that 
would grow 80 to 100 bushels of corn an acre, 
plowed it in the fall and the next spring 
planted it to potatoes. The potatoes were 
marketed early in August. Cultivating and 
digging the potatoes put the ground in fine 
condition. I was held back by rain, so was 
unable to sow the alfalfa until the first week 
in September. 

The ground was disked both ways and 
smoothed up with a peg-tooth harrow. Twenty 
pounds of seed were sown to an acre, seed- 
ing being done both ways, and covered lightly 
with a slant-tooth harrow. The alfalfa came 
up quickly and got a good start before win- 
ter. It was cut on May 26, and was 2 or 3 
feet high. The second crop was cut July 9, 
and.on August 17 the third cutting was har- 
vested. The three crops made about 3% 
tons an acre. 

This plat cut about the same amount of 
hay as the first year. A few spots were begin- 


_ through the. ground. 


THE FARM 
hro’ By raising early pota- 
toes .and digsing as soon as possible, there 
will be but few seasons that moisture enough 
eannot be secured, by using proper care in 
saving and utilizing ail the rainfall. 

Alfalfa. does well after potatoes, and I 
believe potatoes will dg as well after alfalfa. 
When-I plowed up the first alfalfa patch and 
planted potatoes on it, we extended the pota- 
toes beyond the alfalfa. When the potatoes 
were dug there was a marked difference in 
the yield of potatoes in favor of the alfalfa 
ground. I see no reason why, with proper 
preparation, alfalfa cannot be grown suc- 
cessfully in this part of the east. 


MAINTAINING A PURE-BRED HERD 


WALTER CLARK, HARRISON COUNTY, 0 


A well-selected herd of pure-bred cattle 
is a source of much pleasure as well as proiit, 
but to be successful details must not be over- 
looked, Many breeders and beginners’ are 
too careless. They keep no accurate records 
of births, neglect their cattle, fail to keep 
up the records, do not take proper care of 
their cattle in winter, and are often caught 
with a lot of surplus and unmerchantable 
bulls on hand and no buyers. Let me add 
that the only way to dispose of surplus stock 
is by judicious advertising in some good farm 
and stock paper like American Agriculturist. 

Keep your herd in nice, healthy condition, 
so you will not be ashamed to. show your 
stock to prospective buyers. Make a yearly 
exhibit at a few leading state and county 
fairs and present your stock in the most 
attractive form at home as well as at the fairs. 
In describing your sale stock to prospective 
buyers by mail or otherwise, never overesti- 




















A Particularly Attractive Specimen of the Jersey Breed 


The champion Jersey cow here pictured, Mayflower’s Giory, owned in Wisconsin, 
enjoys the honor of having taken leading prizes at all the great western state fairs in 


1911. 


ning to get thin, so the’ next year the ground 
was plowed and put in potatoes. 

I have been sowing from one to five acres 
of alfalfa every fall, except one, since then. 
One year the crop was a failure, as the fall 
was dry and the seed never came up. I have 
been using lime at the rate of 1000 pounds 
per acre, put on the ground after plowing 
and before disking, and preparing for potato 
Planting. I have now four acres that were 
cut four times this year, but I think I made 
a mistake in cutting the fourth time. I am 
afraid it will not stand the winter as well 
as if it had the last growth for a covering. 
I sowed five acres in August of potato ground, 
and and the alfalfa is looking finely. 


Alfalfa and Potatoes 

I doubt if-we can. get alfalfa to last for 
a long term of years. If we can get it to 
stand for only two or three years and use 
it in rotation with potatoes, it will pay better 
than wheat and clover on our best West Vir- 
ginia land. With this plan the failures will 
be caused mostly by dry falls, when there 
is net enough moisture to. get the seed 


The animal is five years old and would be a valuable addition to any herd. 


mate the merits of an animal. Make good 
every statement and make every buyer a 
friend. It is cheaper to retain your old cus- 
tomers than to hunt new ones. 


There is no better way td restore or keep 
up the fertility of your soil than by keeping 
a herd of beef cattle, saving and applying 
the manure. A libera! supply of both grain 
and rough feed should be grown and con- 
sumed by the cattle. They should be kept 
well-bedded in the barns and all strawstac 
converted into manure and returned -to the 
soil. A well-bred animai will not consume 
@s much food as a scrub, and will always 
sell at a profit, even if sent to the. butcher. 
The begt individuals will bring a. fair profit 
to the owner when sold for breeding pur- 
Poses. No branch of live stock husbandry 
yields a better profit the average year than 
& pure-bred herd of beef cattle. 

We let our calves run with their dams 
until six or eight months old, when they 
can be weaned and sold for breeding pur- 
poses. The advantages of the beef breeds lie 
in the fact that.you have. no cream separa- 


eae 


‘ 


tors or other dairy appliances to buy; have 
no high-priced butter or cheesemaker to pay, 
and you can sit on the fence and watch the 
calves do the milking without fear that your 
high-priced milking machine will get out of 
order. The calves from a first-class herd of 
cows at six to eight months old should aver- 
age $75 a head and with far less expense than 
that of raising other stock. 





WHEAT A SECONDARY CROP 
T. W. GROCE, ROSS COUNTY, 0 


Instead of planting every available acre to 
wheat, the average farmer in the eastern 
states plants wheat merely to get a crop of 
clover or timothy. If our fathers and grand- 
fathers could have had the acreage of land 
that is available and under cultivation today, 
they would have grown nearly a billion and 
a half bushels of Wheat had they given it the 
same care and attention that they gave the 
acreage of 40 years ago. 

For several decades wheat has been rele- 
gated to the rear. It is no longer looked 
up to in the highest respgct as the means of 
paying the taxes, repairs, and living expenses 
as was once the case. It resolves itself, 
therefore, into a question largely of price, 
and wheat is relatively the cheapest intrinsi- 
cally of an¥ commodity that is produced on 
the farm, and wheat flour is today lower than 
any food the laborer is required to buy. 
Wheat must be kept near the dollar mark if 
farmers are to grow as a money enterprise. 


CORN METHOD SKETCHED OUT 
WILLIAM GILMORE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 


The prevailing custom in this locality is 
to follow a three-year rotation of corn, Wheat 
and grass. This method gives a sod field for 
corn each year. Plowing for corn is delayed 
until late in spring. Even up to the middle 
of April each year but very’ little plowing is 
done. As soon as the weather permits plow- 
ing is begun. * After the plowing, the smooth- 
ing harrow is run over the ground once, in 
some cases twice and the corn then planted. 

After the corn gets through to 6 inches 
high, the cultivator is started. After two to 
four cultivations the corn is laid by, not a 
good practice. One farmer in this locality 
plowed almost-all of his corn ground last 
fall; last year five farmers commenced plow- 
ing in February. I am not in favor of fall 
plowing, for two reasons: First, we have not 
the time to plow in the fall; and second, it 
leaves the land bare for the winter. Neither 
am I in favor of plowing the last of April 
and first of May, for two reasons: First, 
the soil does not settle as it should to retain 
moisture; and second, by leaving the plow- 
ing until late in the spring, work bulks on 
our hands. 

In my estimation, plowing should begin as 
soon after February 15 as the weather will 
permit, and by April 1 it should all be done. 
The field should then be gone over with a 
disk. or spring-tooth harrow to retain mois- 
ture and to Jevel the soil to facilitate the 
working of the manure spreader and grain 
drili; with the drill to use from 100 to 400 
pounds of fertilizer to the acre. ‘With the 
manure spreader I top-dress the field with 
from 200 to 600 bushels of manure an acre. 
Now with a spring-tooth or disk harrow 
incorporate the manure into the soil, so that 
it will not interfere with the working of the 
corn 

The corn should be planted as soon after 
May 1 as the weather will permit; by May 15 
it should all be planted. Early planted ‘corn 
can be worked before the busy harvest sea- 
son comes on and ripens earlier, so that the 
wheat crop can be sown earlier, which is an 
advantage. Im three or four days after the 
corn has been planted, the field should be 
thoroughly harrowed with a smoothing har- 
row, to kill all small weeds and to retain 
moisture. This harrowing should not be neg- 
lected. As soon as the corn is big enough 
it should be cultivated close and about 3 
inches deep. ~Cultivation should follow at 
intervals of about 10 days and kept“up until 
the corn is almost ready to tassel, unless a 
storm should blow it down. 
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Chere’ a Wyear 


Guarantee -in 
every Toll oF 


ROOFING 
And the guarantee 1s 

in the form of an In- 
surance Policy issued by 


the National Surety 
Company. 


’ This Policy insures your 
Congo 2 and 3 - ply Roofing 
for: ten years at the manufac- 
turers’ expense. You simply 
fill in the blanks telling the 
date you lay the roof and the 
buildings you put it on. 


If Congo should fail to last 


ten years, you get a new roof. 


It is simply a device - of 
the manufacturers to break 
through all the unfounded 
claims that are made for other 
roofings, with something spe- 
cific and definite. It makes 
the buyer absolutely certain 
of what he is getting. Surely 
nothing could be fairer. 

For a copy of this Policy and 
a sample of Congo, address 

UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 


fresults of the sun’s action, 





a big convenience 
and saves carry- 
ing water up- 
stairs; 

in the Kitchen 
Saves many steps 
for the women folk; 
in the Barn 

saves time and labor 
in watering horses; 
in the Barn-yard 
makes more milk, § 
waters the horses, 
washes wagons, etc, 


will put the water at any place you want it. 


Water Supply Book Sent Free 


Tells how to solve your water problem, 
Send for it teday. 


THE GOULDS MFG, CO. 














aoe BIG PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 
Keystone 
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FOR THE THOUGHTFUL FARMER - 








Cultivating Corn 


J. H. PEACHEY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA 


Put the soil in condition before you 
plant the corn. You cannot do it suc- 
cessfully. after planting. In so doing 
you assist nature ir transforming ele- 
ments of fertility that otherwise would 
lie dormant. 

Aereation of the soil, the beneficial 
the con- 
servation of moisture, the thorough 
incorporation ‘of the manures, sods 
and other vegetable matter with the 
soil, all these in some manner or other 
assist the bacterial life in performing 
its functions. Harrow times without 
number, is the ideal manner. - Thus 
you assist in creating satisfactory con- 
ditions, You have a living soil—by the 
practice one filled with available piant 
food. 

Cultivate When Corn Peeps Through 

After corn is planted begin culti- 
vating about the time -it comes 
through the-ground, This is all the 
more necessary when soil has become 
compacted by heavy rain, The pre- 
vailing custom with some farmers is 
to. roll the ground just before plant- 
ing. This gives the soil a fine appear- 
m@ice, but soil*thus packed hastens 
evaporation, and -we lose moisture that 
should necessarily be retained. If the 
ground is very dry rolling after plant- 
ing is beneficial to the corn, because it 
aids in bringing moisture to the grain, 
thus hastening germination. 

I use the weeder wherever condi- 
tions are favorable. I frequently ge 
across the rows just when corn is 
pointing through. This cultivation at 
that time seems to give favorable re- 
sults. It admits the air into the soil. 
When soil has become thoroughly 
compactéd, the weeder do.s but little 
good, and we then use the smoothing 
harrow, having the teeth sharp and 
slanting them somewhat. This serves 
a good purpose at that time: 

Level and Shallow Work Is Best 

This cultivation is seemingly more 
important-than any succeding because 
it aids in giving the smdll plants o good 
start in life. I have also used the 
weeder after the cultivator in fining 
up the particles of soil that have bes 
some crusted. What we so much de- 
sire is a fine surface soil. We fre- 
quently use weeder a number of times 
before using cultivator. It all depends 
largely upon soil conditions. 

Our first cultivation is the deepest, 
I gradually practice more shallow 
work. If soil has. become very solid 
we must loosen it up by deepening the 
cultivation. We practice shallow and 
level cultivation principally. We cul- 
tivate times without number, not: just 
to destroy weeds, but to grow" corn. 

I want~to see the soil left in good 
condition for catch crops. I do not 
lay it by when it  gets.about 2 feet 
high. I know that it benefits the crop 
by continuing the work.until it comes 
in tassel, provided we do no. root 
pruning. The more we cultivate the 
more’ we assist nature in doing -her 
work, 





Notes by. the Way 


In commenting upon his young or- 
chard John Q. Wells of*Ontario coun- 
ty, N Y, remarked that though the 
trees are less than 10 years old they 
have borne so well that he could af- 
ford to give the orchard away. It has 
much more than paid for itself al- 
ready. This is partly due to his system 
of growing minor crops, such as can- 
taloups and cucumbers, between the 
tree rows. 

F, W. Cornwall.of Wayne county, 
N Y, is not violently opposed to par- 
cel post nor is he working tooth and 
nail in the interests of express com- 
panies. Recently he sent some .fruit 
from his town to Rochester, all_of 30 
miles away in a straight line. The 
company tried to play magician, but 
failed. -It did not make all the fruit 
vanish, though half did disappear all 
right. The other half. showed how 
desperately the express company strove 
ta do the trick; nearly every specimen 
looked of if. it-had been clubbed, 

Prof H. H. Whetzel is not afraid to 
poke fun at himself, and his contem- 
porary investigators Recently he ex- 
pressed the hope that the explanations 
of his theories might be at least as 
clear as mud to his audiences, and 


then remarked that it is pretty hard 
for any man.to get around the theory 


another fellow presents, because the .. 


other fellow is sure to have plenty of 
cases as evidences to ram down his 
opponent’s throat. It is Just as hard 
to get rid of a superstition which 
people believe to be true. 

The Kieffer pear, according to H. 
G. Hooker of Wayne county, N Y, is 
not bad if baked with plenty of sugar 
and spice, and- served with abundance 
of cream. This reminds one of the 
directions for cooking carp; namely, 
after dressing the fish, place it on a 
birch. board, season with salt, pepper 
and herbs, bake in an oven basting 


with butter. When a niee brown throw 
away the carp and eat the board. 


Sorghum % Good Hay 





Sorghum -is considered one of the 
most valuable forage ~trops. It is a 
stronger feeding plant than corn, and 
will do better on thin lands where 
summer months are quite warm. Seed 
broadcast or with drill after the soil 
becomes well warmed, at the rate of 
1% to two bushels per acre. This, of 
course, will not permit of cultivation. 
When the crop is planted in such a 
way that it can be plowed four to five 
pounds of seed will be sufficient. 

A better forage is obtained when 
seeded rather thick. Sorghttm grown 
for hay should be cut when the heads 
are well formed and the seed about 
haif ripened... It may be clipped with 
the mower, corn harvester, knife or 
binder, and shocked like corn. 
crop is then left on the ground a few 
days to dry out. When well cured it 
can be stacked into good sized cocks 
and left until feeding time. 

As a summer pasture sorghum is 
relished by sheep, cattle and hogs. For 
this purpose it must be sown or 
drilled thickly and several sowings 
made at different dates in order to in- 
sure three crops in succession. Many 
farmers cut the first crop for hay and 
then pasture the field afterward. Be- 
fore cattle or sheep are turned on 
sorghum pasture they shqnuid be run 
on grasS“or given some dry feed and 
not let into- the field until the dew is 
off. Fatal results sometimes occur 
when Cattle are allowed to eat freely 
of green sorghum. Under certain con- 
ditions prussic acid is formed, which 
is dangerous, ° 

A number of stock raisers have pas- 
tured the aftermath of sorghum with 
first-class results, and at practically 
any time of the day, without precau- 
tions. There are others who report 
considerable loss from the develop- 
ment of this lactic trouble. Some au- 
thorities are of the opinion that bac- 


terial growth on the young plants _ 


causes much trouble under’ certain 
conditions. It is always a safe plan to 
guard against any difficulty of this 
kind, because the disease is fatal, 


Protection to Cane Sugar 





Bearing on the effort to. greatly 
reduce the tariff. on foreign sugar, 
or permit it to enter duty free, the 


American cane growers’ association’ 


has just sent out a suggestive letter 
from New Orleans. Putting sugar on 
the free list at this time, says the 
association, can have but one effect; 
that is, to destroy the industry in the 
United States. To reduce the present 
duty would leave the producer. with- 
out any margin of profit and thereby 
discourage t production, and ulti- 
mately. compe 
norance of the true facts of the case 
are largely responsible for the de- 
mand for free sugar. 

The cane sugar industry of Louis- 
iana, says the associatidn, represents 
an investment of over 100 ‘million dol- 
lars, from which the state obtains its 
share of taxes, helping to maintain 
schools and levies. If the sugar in- 
dustry is destroyed in this country, 
the sugar trust will refine all the raw 
sugar that comes from: abroad and 
absolutely control.the price, reaping 
enormous profits, while the people will 
pay probably higher prices than. now, 
Cane sugar in Louisiana, unrefined, 
actually costs 3% cents per pound to 
produce. In Java its cost is 1% 
cents; in the Philippines, 1% cents; 
in Cuba, 2 cents. Beet sugar man- 
ufactured in the Dnited States costs 
3.54 cents to oduce; in Germany 
beet sugar cam be manufactured for 
2.42 cents per.pound. 





I grow a good many Salway peaches, 
a variety I would not recommend on 
a soil under 800 feet above sea level. 
It is not good on low ground, but with 
the altitude it is very profitable. 1 
also grow BHlberta, Stumep and Old- 
mixon.—f{John F. Boyer, Snyder 
County, Pa. 
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Fertilizer Inspection and Valun 


The figures that are being used 
1912 in the value of fertilizers, \,, 
fixed February 29-March 1 at a meg, 
ing in Springfield, Mass, of the dire: ; 
and chemists of New England, n, 
York and New Jersey. Although the 
figures are what every fertilizer ¢o, 
sumer wanted to know at the ecarlicg 
possible moment, they were ng 
issued until so late that this wee; ,; 
their earliest appearance in the far! 
press. Thus the quotations come oy 
after a large proportion of the fy 
tilizers to be used this spring hay 
already been contracted for 
farmers. 

These trade values are the ficurs 
that will be used in computing tig 
valuation of fertilizers this year; th 
is to say, the nitrogen which is fou, 
to, exist im the form of nitrates in ayy 
fertilizer will be figured at 16% cen 
per pound this year; compared with j 
cents last year, The total value of a 
the plant food in their various form 
in any brand of fertilizer at the fizur 
noted below. will make up the tot 
“valuation” of that brand. These fig 
ures are supposed to represent simpy 
the cash -price in large lots o! fey 
tilizer ingredients, and-do not includ 
any allowance for manufacture, pack 
ing, freights and other items thai ma 
aggregate $10.a-tén. In-other word 
it a fertilizer shows.a valuation of 
per_ton, and its retail price is $41) the 
Manufacturers allege that the [att 
price affords a net profit to them 4g 
less_ than $2 a ton. On the oth 
hand, stations point out that i: th 
farmers buy the raw material, pa 
cash for it and mix it themsel 
considerable proportion- of this a¢ 
vance of $10 may be saved. 

It will be seen that the abd 
recommended is very much si:nplq 
and more easily understood tha: th 
complicated labels now in use. 


Fertilizer Trade Values 
1912 

















Nitrogen in nitrates 

Nitrogen in‘ammonia salis 16% 

Cn nitrogen in oy and fine ground 

blood and mea 

Organic nitrogen in aan pomace ant. 
cottcnseed mea 

Organic nitrogen in fine ground bone — 
tankage and in mixed fertilizers..... if 

Organic nitrogen in coarse bone and 
tan 15 


ge 
Phosphoric acid soluble in water 
Phosphoric acid soluble in ammonium 
Phosphoric one in castor pomace 
eal 


cottonseed 
oe acia in fine 


Phospharic acid insoluble (in water and 
in ammonium citrate) in mixed f 


as high grade sulphate and in — 
ures free from muriate chloride). 5 
4 


_Uniform Labels for Fertilizer- 

In view of the fact that a uniform 
label would be of convenience ‘» 
trade and serve the purposes 
spection, the following stateme! 
formulated and sent to the trad: 
Sells in New England and New Y( 

To manufacturers and importers 0 
commercial fertilizers in the north- 
eastern states, the following p! lainly 
printed statement affixed to commer- 
cial fertilizers without any inte: pola- 
¢ions will be satisfactory to the state 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Net 
York: The number of net pouni 
the name of the brand, the name anéj 
address of the manufacturer or im 
porter and a chemical analysis ;hoW- 
ing as many of the following as creil 
is asked, for; the minimum percent 
age of nitrogen, thee minimum per 
centage of water soluble phosphor 
acid, “the minimum percenta of 
available phosphoric acid, the mink 
mum percentage of total phosphor 
acid, the minimum percentace o 
water soluble potash, 

A specimen label on fertilizer would 
read as follows: 100 pounds net. The 
Hunky Dory brand, manufactured ¥ 
Joel. Wheelbrook,’ Amoston (insert 
state of manufacture here), contails 
not less than nitrogen 2%, water solu- 
ble phosphoric acid 3%, available 
phosphoric acid 6%, total phosphor 
acid 7%, water soluble potash 





meri 


I have been a subscriber to An 
can Agriculturist for a few years. and 
I find it to be the best ‘agricultural 
paper I have ever taken. You alway$ 
are fighting the battles for the farm 
ers-in time of need and that should 
strike every farmer if he once now 
who his friends are.—[Jacob Wieke 
Wayne County, O. 


Lady—What! Thirty-eight ceo 
a dozen for eggs! Why, that’s mor 
Grocer—Well,. mum, you must re 
Grocer—“Well, mum, you must re) 
member that one ese is @ whole day 
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Examine Our 


Rivals Car, Too 












We urge you to examine other cars as well as the New Self-Starting 


HUDSON “33.” 





Note as a comparison of simplicity the complications of other 
self-starters, if there is one. Some use miles of electric wire. They 
are so heavy that they tax the engine with power to operate them 
and add a load to the car weight equal to an extra passenger. 

Note how easily such starters can get out of order. Many 
starters are so much a part of the car that when they are out of 
order the automobile is out of commission. 

Now turn to the amazingly simple HUDSON “33” Self-Starter. 
Note its weight of only 4 pounds. Note its utter simplicity of only 
12 parts. It is the only self-starter that Howard E. Coffin— 
America’s foremost engineer—would O. K. 





Many cars having a jumble of rods, wires, exposed mechanism 
—and other mechanical obstructions—are difficult to understand. 

See how they are bound to collect dust and sand that must 
eventually ruin the car. Vital parts of cars of such design are so 
inaecessible that they cannot be reached except by tearing out other 
parts of the car. 5 

These things add greatly to the cost of-maintenance. They 
interfere seriously with the performance of the car. 

You need not be an automobile expert to understand such dis- 
advantages. : 

You immediately recognize that by eliminating approximately 
1000 parts, we can put the money thus saved into bettering the 
quality of the parts that are used. That is why experts do not com- 
pare the HUDSON with other cars selling within its price-range— 
between $1400 and $2000—but with cars which sell above $2500. 


What This Means in 
Reducing Repair Charges 








Most repair expense is for the time required to remove the ob- 
structions that interfere with the free access of the part needing 
attention and for the replacing of those rods and wires and other 
things after the repair has been made. 

At 60 cents an hour—the minimum charge for such service— 
you can understand what this means when four or five hours must 


- be consumed in removing and in replacing parts in order to make 


an adjustment that, were it not for this inaccessibility, could be 
made in a few minutes. You save all such expense and annoyance 
if you own a New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” It is accessible 


in every detail. 
The Dust Proof Idea 


Dust and sand cut the finest bearings. . 

No amount of wear is so destructive. Note what provision 
has been made in other cars for protecting moving parts and then 
look at these details on the HUDSON “33.” The valves are en- 








If you. can’t find it convenient to personally examine the 
other cars, get catalogs and compare the illustrations. 
of the engines and chasses side by side. 


Lay the photographs 


closed. Dust never gets into their mechanism. They are protected 
from such wear. Thus they are not so likely to become noisy. 
Every moving ‘part of the car is fully protected and that means 
long service. It means a greater operating economy. 


A Value Catalogs Cannot Show 


It is impossible to fully compare values of automobiles by re- 
ference to illustrations and catalogs. 

Even experts do not always know the character or suitableness 
of materials for the functions they must perform, even when the 
cars can be personally examined. 

You cannot realize beauty by looking at illustrations. You 
cannot appreciate quality of finish by a hasty examination. 

To do this you must have had the car for some time and then 
have learned how well the finish stands up under service. 

You must ride in the cars to know their riding qualities. You 
must drive them to know which is easier to operate. 


Experts Do Not Know 











Even a skilled musician cannot correctly choose which of two 
pianos has the finer tone if he cannot test the instruments side by 
side. 

By looking at an automobile in one salesroom and another at 
another place, aren’t you likely to be persuaded in your choice by 
the more convincing salesman? 

You may measure the seats and find a difference in the width, 
but can you carry in your mind for half an hour the qualities of one 
while examining the other? 

Others have found that they can’t do that. , 

But they have learned a better, safer way to choose. They 
make their choice as they choose their doctors. Not by demanding 
that the doctor explain how he will treat their affliction, but by the 
successes he has had for others. 

Having confidence in him, his advice is faithfully followed. 

Engineers must necessarily know more of their work than do 
laymen. In this they are experts. Their reputations rest upon 
their accomplishments. Why not, then, choose the most sticcess- 
ful engineer and accept his work as the car you should have? 

In such a case your choice would be the New Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33,” for it is Howard E. Coffin’s greatest car. 

Thousands in the hands of owners endorse the wisdom of such 
a choice. The long, hard service those cars have given to the in- 
dividuals who own them confirm all that has ever been said of them. 

You can do no better than to choose “the Master car of the 
Master builder.” 

If you don’t know the dealer nearest you, write for his address. 
We will also tell you much more about the New Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33” that you will be interested in knowing. 


See the Triangie on the Radiator 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 7294 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





The Harley-Davidson 


THE MOTORCYCLE WITH THE 
NEW WAY OF STARTING 


No running alongside or tiresome pedaling needed to start the new 
Harley-Davidson. Just start the motor and at-your convenience mount 
the machine, push forward the lever of the Coatroi 
(anew and exclusive Harley-Davidson feature) and ¢lide away. Unlike 
the ordinary motorcycle clutch the action of the Free-wheel Control is 
semi-automatic, thus preventing killing of the engine. The Free-wheel 
Control friction surfaces are nearly twice that of the ordinary motor- 
cycle clutch and therefore are practically indestructible. 


RIDES LIKE A TOURING CAR 


The Seat (another new and exclusive feature) does 
away entirely with the jolts, jars, bumps and vibrations due to cross- 
ings, bad roads, cobblestone pavements, etc. The weight of the rider 
is held in suspension or floated between two long, heavy, concealed 
springs held under heavy compression. This device is in addition to 
all the shock absorbing provisions of the ordinary motorcycle and per- 
mits a range of action of nearly four inches as against the scant one 
inch of the ordinary motorcycle. 


RUNS EXTREMELY QUIET 


An extremely quiet motor combined with an exceptionally large 
muffler, makes this machine so quiet it cannot be heard across the 
street. Send for catalogue or call on our nearest dealer. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 


561 A Street 





SMES 


A Practical Paint Book 


How much paint will you need for your house? How 

many coats should you apply ? How mix the white lead and 

” linseed oil? These are things YOU should know for 

yourself, no matter if you always have a painter do the 

work. Our ‘‘Handy Book on Painting’ answers these 
questions and many others. 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, properly mixed, make the best wearing 
paint you can buy for any price. For generations such 
int has been standard. Though many substitutes have 
n offered, none has stood the test of time like white 
‘ lead paint. 
Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 155 
If there are children in your home or your 
neighbor’s home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter's Book for the Children. 
NATIONAL LEAR COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 
Louls San Francisco 


leveland St. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead 4 Oil Co.) 


Why Don’t You Drop the Old Hee? 


The Acme Corn Planter has a “hang” other 
planters ‘lack. The seed box, being centered, 
\ gives balance. Handy to either right- or left- 
\ handed men. The drop is accurate and can 

be changed by the thumb-screw. 


Gorn and Potate 
ACGME PLANTERS 
The Potato Planter does away with stiff backs. 


Plants at an even depth. Leaves the ground level. 


Write for FREE Booklet,““The Aome of 
Potato Profit,” and name of nearest dealer. 
If he is not handy to you, we will ship, prepaid, 

on receipt of price, 


POTATO IMPLEMENT CO. 
33 Front Street, 
Traverse City, Mich. 
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Write for Catalo; and 
Price List. Get Se Price 


ce Stack, implement, wagon and farm 
before you buy., covers. ‘ater-proof or plain can- 


x h; water- f 
WEBSTER BASKET CO. vas. Plant-bed cloth; w proo 
Box 25, Webster, Monroe Co,, f. Y. 
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Good Lubricating Oil Important 


The wide use of high speed engines 
such as are found in every automobile 
has forced the consideration of the 
importance of lubricants. Where ma- 
chinery moves slowly it is not a diffi- 
cult problem to keep the movable por- 
tions properly ‘greased. Even with the 
steam engine a grade of oil is not 
nearly so important as with a high 
pressure, rapidly moving gasoline en- 
gine. ‘The-datter operate under a far 
higher temperature than the former, 
consequently. the gasoline engine must 
be supplied with a lubriwating oil that 
will burn and carbonize at the highest 
possible point. 

The ordinary oils quite suitable for 
use in the steam cylinder were wholly 
impossible. when used with the gaso- 
line engine. It- was. only when the 
superior properties of mineral oils 
were understood that satisfactory 
speed and power efficiency were ob- 
tained. The high cost of these min- 
eral oils was a stumbling block for 
years. They came into general use 
when it was demonstrated that the 
saving of a few cents per gallon in 
purchasing a cheaper grade of oil is 
a most expensive kind of. economy 
imaginable. 

For the gasoline engine the essen- 
tial quality in a lubricating oil consists 
of a flashing point of not less than 360 
degrees, a fire test of at least 420 de- 
grees, a specific gravity of 25.8, and a 
viscosity of 175. These ternfs are per- 
fectly understood by anyone at all fa- 
miliar with the qualities of a lubricat- 
ing oil, and can only be’secured in the 
mineral oils which are now generally 
used by the owners of high pressure, 
high speed gas engines. 

The principal objections to animal 
and vegetable oils are they all contain 
acids or other substances which have 
a harmful effect on the metal surfaces 
to be tubricated; also a tendency to 
gum or congeal under certain condi- 
tions of temperauré and pressure; a 
tendency to burn and carbonize, thus 
coating the interior of the cylinder 
and the piston head, making cleaning 
necessary. 

The ideal oil is one from which 
there is no danger-from burning or 
smoking in the cylinder. Oil must not 
congeal readily during cold weather 
when the engine is not in operation, 
otherwise there will be serious delay 
and inconvenience in starting. Resist- 
ance to extremely high heat is also an 
important quality. 

Bearing all the above points In mind 
it is consequently exceedingly impor- 
tant that the best grade of oil be se- 
cured for high power engines. In 
fact, good oil is exceedingly important 
for any kind of farm machinery. The 
higher cost of the best oils is, of 
course, an objection. This can par- 
tially be overcome by purchasing oil 
in the bulk, especially where there are 
a large number of farm implements. 





Simplest Way to Pump Water 


Nothing is so simple and so satis- 
factory as the hydraulic ram to sup- 
ply tanks, cisterns and watering 
troughs. A baby can start or stop it 
and it will run day and -night with 
abselutely no attention. It has _ be- 
come practically perfect during the 
many years it has been used. Of all 
pumping apparatus it is most rarely 
out of order. When the valves wear 
out anyone with a wrench can re- 
place them. Where conditions favor 
its use it is beyond question the most 
economical and reliable means of 
pumping for ordinary farm and 
household purposes. 

The ram consists of a large air 
chamber (shown at @ in the cut), a 
flow pipe, e an everflow valve, ¢ @ 
delivery valve, d, and a delivery pipe, 
b. In operation the water flows 
through the pipe, e, and out at ¢ un- 
til the force of the stream closes the 
valve there. The stream thus checked 
rises the valve, d, and flows into the 
air chamber till a balance is struck 
between the force of the water and 
that of the air thus compréssed. Then 
this valve falls and the compressed 
air forces the water out through the 
delivery pipe, 3}. 





Nothing could be -more simple. 


~ 


* 


Anyone can determine how efficient 


the ram would be on his own place 


A fall of a few feet only is necessary 
i This should be 25 to 
50 feet long to gain the needed im- 


tn the flow pipe. 


petus of current. In practice a- fal 


of 10 feet frequently raises water 100 
feet or more, often delivering it 100 
or more rods away from the ram. 




















Hydraulic Ram Outline 

The quantity delivered depends more 
or less upon the hight forced; the 
distance sent, and the angles in the 
pipe. For ordinary deliveries at 50 to 
60 rods a rule of efficiency is that 
ome-seventh of the water in the flow 
pipe can be raised five times the 
hight. of the fall, or one-fourteenth 
can be raised and discharged 10 times 
as- high as the fall. For example’ 
with a fall of 5 feet, one gallon out 
of seven may be raised 25 feet, or 
one-half gallon raised 50 feet; again, 
with a 10-foot fall one gallon out of 
14 may be raised 100 feet. 

Considering its low cost and the 
immense amount of work it saves, 
and considering that the ram works 
with no other attenton than starting 
and stopping, that it is not dependent 
upon anything but a flow pipe full of 
water, that it has nothing to get out 
of order and and only two valves that 
can possibly wear out, it is little won- 
der that it-has become so widely pop- 
ular, especially upon dairy and stock 
farms, where large quantities of wa- 
ter are in constant demand. 


Hints on Power and Lighting « 


GEORGE T. GILBERT 





Farmers in this section of the coun- 
try are finding the gasoline engine a 
great help in doing all classes of work 
that can be done by machinery. In 
some instances well-to-do farmers 
have installed complete lighting and 
power plants consisting of gasoline 
engine, generator, storage battery, 
and motors, for driving machinery 
about the house and barns. 

The storage battery is not a neces- 
sity. It is, however, of great assist 
ance when the house and barns ar: 
lighted. A battery will supply current 
to the lighting system after the en- 
gine has been shut down, making it 
possible to turn on the lights in the 
house or farm whenever it is de- 
sired. The-battery can be charged 
while the engine and generator aré 
doing other work, providing the work 
being done is less than the capacit) 
of the generator. 

When a generator supplies current 
to motors during the day, a battery is 
of great assistance as it will help 
the generator in case of an overload 
The engine in this case can be much 
smaller than if no battery were used 

It is a great mistake when selecting 
a gasoline engine-for general farn 
use, to have it too large for the work 
If all.the work about the farm 1s ' 
be done with one engine, it should b 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


The Repp crehard at Glassboro, 
J., contains 50,000 to 60,000 trees. H« 
usually sets out 7000 or 8000 trees 4 
year. He sprays with Pyrox. Wise 
growers dre ordering early. Ask the 
oy Insecticide Co., of Boston, for 
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Removing Obstructions 





ee ee 

large enough to run the hardest ma- 
chine with a slight overload. The en- 
gine will then be working near its 


rated load when driving smaller ma- 
the best 


chines. In short, to get 

results with the smallest cost for gas- 
eline, the engine should be just right 
for the work it has to du. If the en- 


gine is too small, it will be stalled 
when required to do more than it was 


intended to do. On the other hand 
if the engine is too large it will be 
very expensive to run. A good gas- 


oline engine will do its rated capacity 
with a little over one pint of gasoline 
for each horse power lLour. 

The same engine, when doing one- 
half its rated capacity, will consume 
nearly two pints for every horse power 
hour. If it was doing only a small 
emount of work in proportion to its 
apacity, it would consume over 4 
pints for each horse power hour and 
the expense of operation under the 
jatter condition would be greatly in- 
reased, 





Success with Strawberries 
W. MOSTELLER 


In the spring of 1910 I had about 
0 strawberry plants scattered over a 
fourth of an acre, These I dug up 
with a shovel, taking a large shovelful 
of earth, being careful not to disturb 
the roots, placed them jin boxes, moved 
tiem to new ground. and set them 
out, earth and all (not the boxes, of 
éurse), Quite a bit of work for a few 
plants, but I saved them. 

By last Summer they were wéll es- 
tablished and made many runners. I 
then bought 225 38-inch pots. I think 
now 2 inches would do as well, and 
as soon as the runners commenced 
striking roots, I sunk the pots around 
the old plants, filled them with earth, 
pressed the reot joint of the runners 
into them and irrigated. 

In two weeks they were ready to 
transplant, which was done by knock- 
ing them Out of the pots, care being 
taken not to break the earth about 
the roots, setting them a little deeper 
than the top of the earth as it came 
from pots, and watering well at once. 
in this manner I was able to get two 
fops of plants; as son as the pots 
were empty I repeated the operation. 
This gave mé 450 plants at a cost of 
4.50 for pots and one day’s time. Be- 
sides the plants I have the pots and 
the satisfaction of having succeeded. 


Buying the pots by the thousand 
would cut the price in half. -This 
method permits of successful fall 


Planting, which is a great advantage. 


Rate of Oats Seeding 


A great deal has been said im recent 
years, and particularly thé present 
Sason, -about the most profitable 
amount of oats to sow per acre. One 





idea that has been strenuously ad- 
vanced, and seemingly well supported, 
8 that the average seeding practiced 


at present ig too heavy and that bet- 
ter crops can be.secured from a small- 
ef amount of seed. Tests at the Iowa 
experiment station, results of which 
have recently been made public in @ 
bulletin, indicate clearly that the aver- 
age farmer plants too little oats seed. 
It is shown that in exceptional seasons 
this may not hold true, but for an 
average of years it does. It was found 
after repeated tests that in every case 
less than two bushels did not produce 
& Paying or satisfactory crop, and it 
later became evident that three bush- 
els of seed were insufficient, and later 
higher rates even up to 4%: bushels 
Per acre paid. In 1906, for instance, 
one bushel .per.acre seeding, or $2 
Pounds per bushel, yielded @1 bushels 
Per acre; the two bushel seeding 67, 
and the three bushel seeding 74. About 
this same : re: 

cet, the: teats, Shoring. that: forthe 
Sverage iseason. the increased amount 


ce-held true through=" 
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FARM CROPS 


of seed paid for itself several..times 
over. 

Fanning seed grain has long been 
considered an admirable and necessary 
farm practice; not only in order to re- 
move trash and weed seed, but to 
eliminate light, immature and under- 
sized kernels. It has usually been as- 
sumed that the larger and heavier the 
kernel the more thrifty and productive 
would be the resulting plant. The 


Iowa experiment station conducted 
tests extending over a number of 
years in which urfanned oats were 
compared for—seed purposes with 


grain fanned one, two and three times. 
In nine different-tests the unfanned 
grain did not hold first place a single 
time. Very rarely, however, in all the 
tests, did grain fanned three times 
outyield that fanned once or twice. 
The use of the fanning mil’ is proved 
very essential for cleaning the grain 
and removing the extremely light ker- 
nels. There is no indicatior., however, 
that the very large heavy grains are 
superior to sound, medium-sized ones; 
in fact, results indicate that the high- 
er yields are secured from medium 
sized sound grains. 


Grow Pumpldns with the Com 


The fullest possible utilization of 
land for growing crops is now quite 
generally overlooked in at least one 
crop to which much attention was for- 
merly paid. Years ago nearly every 
farmer planted pumpkins or squashes 
with his corn and had many a wagon 
load of valuable feed from this source 
in the fall. 

With ordinary good luck, several 
tons of pumpkins per acre might be 
raised in our cornfields without any 
appreciable added expense or trouble 
and a succulent, wholesome feed for 
cattle, sheep and hogs provided from 
this source during the entire autumn. 
The real feeding value of pumpkins 
alone is not extremely high, but as a 
tonic and conditions, as well as for 
their succulent characteristics, they are 
very valuable. 

Where the corn crop is to be 
hogged off or pastured by sheep the 
animals harvest the pumpkins them- 
selves. The old idea that pumpkin 
seeds are detrimental to animals has 
little foundation in fact. On the con- 
trary . they have distinct medicinal 
aualities,, which recommend them for 
feeding to animals at the beginning of 
winter. 

These remarks. are applicable only 
to cornfields which are not to be har- 
vested with the corn binder. There is 
no more troublesome hindrance to the 
use of-the corn binder than’a crop of 
pumpkins in.the cornfield. This crop, 
therefore, should be planted in the 
fields that are ‘to be husked from the 
stalk or grazed down by hogs. 


COFFEE HURTS 

















One in Three 
It is difficult to make people be- 
lieve that coffee is a poison to at 


least one person. out of every three, 
but people .are slowly finding it out, 
although thousands of them suffer 
terribly before they discover the fact. 


A New York hotel man says: 
“Each time after drinking coffee I 
became restless, nervous and excited, 
so that I was unable to sit five min- 
utes in one place, was also inclined 
to vomit. and suffered from loss of 
sleep, which got worse and worse. 


“A lady said that perhaps coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, and 
suggested that I try Postum I 
laughed at the thought that coffee 
hu me, but*she insisted so hard 
that I finally had some Postum made. 
I have been using it in place of cof- 
fee ever since, for I noticed that all 
my former nervousness and irritation 
disappeared. I began to sleep perfect- 
ly, and the Postum tasted as good, 
or better, than the old coffee, so what 
was the use of sticking to a beverage 
that was injuring me? 


“One day on an excursion up he 
country I remarked to a young lady 
friend on her greatly improved ap- 
pearance. She -:xplained that some 
time before she had quit using cof- 
fee znd taken Postum. She had 
gained a number of pounds and her 
former palpitation of the heart, 
humming in the ears, trembling of 
the hands and legs and other disa- 
greeable feelings had disappeared. 
She recommended me to quit coffee and 
take Postum, and was very much 
surprised to find that I had already 
made the change. 

“She said her brother had also re- 
ceived great benefits from leaving off 
coffee and taking on Postum.” 


“There's a reason.” 
Ever read 
one ears 
ne, 
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Isn’t This Roof Artistic? 
At last you can have a really artistic roof that 


resists fire and that is within the reach of the 
average man’s pocket-book. 


NEPONSET 
PROSLATE ROOFING 


Red or Green. Colors 


A modification of the permanent, long-life roofing materials 
that we haye been making for years, combined with a per- 
manent colored surface. Made in attractive red and green 
colors. Meets the economic need of a durable, fire-resistihg 
roof at a moderate price. 

NEPONSET Proslate sets a new roofing standard. How does 
it look to you? Can you afford to consider the stained shingles, 
or even slate, when you can get such a roofing as this for less 
money? NEPONSET Proslate is perfectly adapted for use 
on your house. 


Send for Our Free Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. 
He is reliable. Send postal today. 


F. W. BIRD & SON (2) 


192 Neponset Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 
New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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Remember that we] 
are the makers of 
NEPONSET 


Paroid 
for years monting 


edged standard of 
high-grade roofing. 
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SPRAY Gf zoo enw eld cong bo sows, sen ond Gio tetatan 
The TRON AGE tract: dostleedng pope of ane bed oprven tsoke 
- than any other. The solution is always 
Traction at high pressure in a fine spray, 
have 55 and 100 gallon 


ION Aa 3 


t igs for grain, pickles 
ng, alae weacnes opto Sere 
ter 
we rows, pressure gauge aes rom 
Seethis dealer’ . Write us at 
for special booklet You owe it to youself to knew 
all this machine. A post card will bring the 
information. We make a complete line of potato ma- 
chinery, garden wheel hoes and drills, etc. 
BATEMAN M'F'G CO., Box 132 Grenioch, N, J. 
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Blanchard’s New System of Corn Raising 
Increases Your Yield 10 to 25 Bushels per Acre 


Uniess you are using my copyrighted system you are 
losing a corn yieid of 10 to 25 bushels per acre. This 
method works equalty wel! on Dent, Flint, Sweet or 
Po rm. I get 75 to 9 per cent of ears with kernels 
en ly covering the tips. Results beyond belief are se- 
cured without extra cost. No change in method of culti- 
vation. I positively guarantee 10 to 25 bushels per acre 
increase. Blanchard’s Method surpasses the fondest 
dreams of agricultural schools. 


My Copyrighted Booklet 
Explains Everything 


You can have confidential use of this information for 
$1.00, and as long as my supply lasts I will mail you one 
ear of corn, perfectly tipped, to show what I have ac- 
complished. You can use this forseed. Thousands of 
perfect tipped ears on hand. Book and corn come to- 
gether. The biggest dollar’s worth on earth. 

Send your dollar today. Offer limited. 


W. J. BLANCHARD 
883 Plymouth Ave., - ~- - Abington, Mass. 





ASPARAGUS 


have medicinal value. FE.at them and be healthy. Grow your own roots— 
it's easy. Six varieties of strong, thrifty. one and two-year-old roots. They 
will please you. Special prices om large orders. Free catalog of Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, California Privet, Spray Pumps 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 0, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 





Strawberry Plants 


ROOTS 
39 of the earliest, latest, largest, most 
Millions of productive varieties, $3.25 per thousand. 
A Roots, Palmetto, Argenteuil, 


r’s; $2.90 per theusand. Rasp- 
Oa Plants, FruitTrees 
Prices reasonable. Large diseouhts on large 
orders. Catalog free. tarry L. Squires, Romsenburg,h.. 
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When write to 
of ur advertises; you'l 
a very prompt reply. 
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MARKETING TO ADVANTAGE 


— 


For all crops 
and all time 


BOWKER’S FERTILIZERS 


are the best. They enrich the earth and those who 
till it. It pays the farmer to buy and it pays the 
agent to sell Bowker’s; the former because they give 
big field results, and the latter because their national 
reputation and popular favor make them easy to sell. 
Increase the production and profits of your farm. 

Let us help you with our forty years of experience, 


prompt service, the best materials, the best facilities, and a 
brand to fit every crop and pocket book. 





_ We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 
Write today for our prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for you if you act at once. 


Write anyhow for our illustrated pataiuadins and calendar, 
We want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 
fertilizer. . 

Address, Department B 


= OWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
: B 60 Trinity Place, New York. 
Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 


for the soil only. Our Agri- 
cultural Lime can be applied 
at the time of seeding and 
will not burn anything. Will 
drill, broadcast or scatter. 
We guarantee immediate 
shipment, analysis, mechani- 
cal condition, fineness, quick 
restits and no burning. 


AS Ts paper free. Write us. 








CALEDONIA MARL CO., Caledonia, N. Y. 
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Farquhar Rake Separator 
small threshers took the lead 36 

ago (Centennial Exposition) and have 

it ever since. e above re ies 

oe ro ay a chine the parts, 4 
T ewest po ~ hy 





clean sh 
solicit invest jon, Farquhar 
cand all resi styles—20 to 40 inch. f. Also 
Saw Mills, E — es, Boilers, Road E 
Wine for ca of machine wante 
B. FARQUHAR ace. bn, Baise. York, Pa. 
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Use the Je 2 ae rd that does the mo 
‘work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 
Brown’s Auto Spray 

No, 1 fitted with Auto Pee Nozzie—mo 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. p 
aeity 4 gallons. Tor 1a yo spray 
Brown's Non-clog sn are Pking 
for low prices and Free 

peed onyed 


LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER i 
eye feels | | cl 
ow somes mre dd ~ ~ - ke 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carboadale, Pe. 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


Y We Make 
A Sprayers 
For Buery body 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, ete 

There's a field sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS EMPIRE KING 
leads everything of its kind. Throws 
fine mist s ray — strong force, no 

g, rs are brushed and 

clean and “Tiquid is thoroughly 
ited automatically. 

Spraying Calender Free. Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayerline. Wehave thesprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


ELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
10 11th St., Elmira, N.Y. 




















Bigger and Better 
Crops Assured 


If you've sprayed in time with 
the right materials and a 


© DOUGLAS unr 
Pumps throw a fine cloudy mist 
Secale wal bait 50 youn 


one 
ead. 














mod i eacaicne etal ot elanble spray. 
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Co-operative Venture Grows 
c.' Ww. MOOMAW, AUGUSTA COUNTY, VA 


Several years ago with the rapid in- 
crease in apple planting in Virginia 


| and elsewhere, some of cur far-seeing 


| growers thought it 


high time that 


| Virginia prepare to meet~the inevita- 
ble results of large planting, so that 


;any market 


condition might be 
handled in future to the best advan- 
tage without awaiting for disastrous 


| conditions to develop. 


| 


|; the fruit. 
| under the general 


Aside from this, the speculators, as 
we call them, were buying our apples 
in the orchards, packing and brand- 
ing them as their own stock, the 
name of the grower and the name 
Virginia rarely being identified with 
While the prices they paid 
market condition 


| left a fair profit for the growers, still 


| 


; were not getting the full 


the progressive business men among 
the fruit growers realized that under 
this old, crude system the growers 
worth of 


| their apples. 





With the growth of the 
and the greater influx each year of 
speculators from a distance it ap- 
peared that these operatoys would, in 
the main, avoid competing against 
each other,.and it is known to be a 
fact that in their operations they have 
alloted to each other certain territo- 
ries, thus eliminating competition. Un- 
der this*system, growers,—with few ex- 
ceptions, were at their mercy. Again, 
this is a day of advertisement. We 
realized that if we would secure the 
best ultimate results for the fruit in- 
dustry of Virginia we must put on 
foot a movement that would have the 
power and the means first to stand- 
ardize our pack, and secondly thor- 
oughly to advertise and establish our 
apples as Virginia apples in the mar- 
kets. 

I might say that the development 
of the Virginia fruit growers’ incor- 
porated has been the ‘result of the 
three causes above mentioned. The 
organization was. under way about 
two years before it went into actual 
business operation. Its development 
meant an ultimate revolution in the 
industry. Such revolutions are slow 
as a rule. At first a member was se- 
cured here, and a member there, un- 
til up to the.present time we have 
some 200 leading growers, principally 
in the valley of Virginia. 

Success in Spite of Drawbacks 

Notwithstanding the fact that in 
1910 we started business relations 
with small capital very late in the 
Season, and that in 1911 we faced a 
lean year and a bad market condi- 
tion, still it_is generally conceded the 
organization has certainly brought 
about a revolution for the betterment 
of the industry. In 1910 it was con- 
ceded that the organization meant 
not less than 50 cents a barrel more 
than its members could have received 
under the old system, and not only 
did the members profit under our 
operation, but also the. indepen@ent 
growers were in a_position to demand 
a great deal more than the operators 
would have paid had we not been in 
the field. In other words, they used 
the organization and the organization 
prices to their advantage, while at the 
same time refusing to cé6-operate with 
the organization. 

Naturally in the first year of bust- 
ness the grower’s faith in the orga- 
nization was not as strong as it - would 
have been had the organization been 
operating successfully for several 
yéars. ‘While-in the early fall of 1910 
Wwe were maneuvering and holding 
for better prices, many of our mem- 
bers became panic stricken, and to 
such an extent that at least half of 
our holdings, some 30,000 or 40,000 
barrels, were sold independently and 
taken out of our hands. In making 
findl settlements it almost’ invariably 
developed that in selling outside those 
growers had lost an average of 50 
cents a barrel. 

During the shipping season of 1911 
the members steod by the organiza- 
tion manfully and in the ‘main~ they 
conceded we saved them about $1 a 
barrel on sales made in the fall.. Of 
course, as is generally known, the 
winter market was exceedingly bad 
= sales from cold storage sls ml fis- 

. buts our growers realize 
that one season cannot be taken as & 
vettote: ot weoeret 3 ; 


industry 


-their supplies from the 


that the average of -results is the 
thing to be considered. Our growers 
contracts are made for a period of 
three years, giving the grower th: 
privilege of canceling after the firs: 
or second year before March. 1, but 
notwithstanding the disappointing 
storage sales only two of our con 
tracts have been canceled. This, | 
believe, is significant of a fine spirit 
and shows our growers’ earnest- 
ness, 

Contracts for 1912 Crop Signed 

We now have in our files contracis 
representing 75,000 or 100,000 barr-is 
of apples, and we fully expect to ada 
a third or a half to this amount } 
the latter part of the summer, mak- 
ing certainly all told a business 
1000 cars, granting a crop. 

Now as to the difficulties facing the 
development of our organization; sev- 
eral call for special attention, On: 
strange to say, is the grower himse'f 
another, generally to be expected, is 
the operator. The grower’s confidence 
comes. slowly. Many growers are 
prejudiced by the tales told them by 
the operators; many are slow to co- 
operate and many actually fight the 
organization, though all the while 
they most assuredly are receiving 
much benefit from our fight to main- 
tain prices, 

At-all large shipping points the: 
are inyariably one or more growers 
who also speculate in their neigh- 
bors’ apples. These men are, as 
rule, influential in their communities 
They realize the organization wil! 
either handle the apples they have 
been accustomed to buy, or as the re- 
sult of generally maintaining § the 
prices on a higher plain will compe! 
them to pay more money for the ap- 
ples they do buy. This combinatio: 
of grower and speculator, as a rule, 
constitutes one of the chief difficulties 
of the organization. 

Buyers Work 

One or more generous minded oper- 
ators has conceded that with us 
the field the independent growe: 
compel them to pay at least 50 ce: 
a barrel more for apples than they 
could have secured had we not. b: 
here, and so it is to be naturally 
pected that the operators themsel\«s 
oppose the organization. They 
light in taking some little incident 
a criterion of what we do genera 
advertising such incidents far 
wide over’the state in an attempt 
prejudice the minds of non-memb:rs 
as well as members. We have at 
time attempted to antagonize 
operators; but have at all times been 
willing to sell to them, With on 
two- exceptions, however, we h 
done no business with them, and ior 
the reason that. they were able to !uy 
independent 
growers for less than the circular 
prices, at which we were selling our 
brands to the wholesale trade in th: 
cities. 

In proportion to the amount of ip- 
ples produced in Virginia, our output 
so far has been small, This’ was to 
be. expected. . Still in the season of 
1911, we shipped apples from 13 coun- 
ties, and are solidly organized in most 
of the counties in the valley of Vir- 
ginia. 

We feel we have passed the crisis 
of our development, and a fine future 
is generally predicted for the organi- 
zation work. At the last meeting of 
our stockholders, Held on March 13, 
resolutions were passed instructing 
the boafd of directors thoroughl, to 
4nvestigafe the practicability of stor- 
ing apples in dry storages-for ship- 
ment up to the first or middle of 
December. If the board finds this 
practicable in Virginia -a movement, 
will be put on foot providing for the 
erection of a chain of such storages 
throughout the territory where we 
operate. Of course, much capital will 
be required and the erection of 4 
chain of such storages must be 
brought about gradually in the next 
several years, 


Against Co-operation 


Osage Orange Posts—A few ye" 
ago I was in Texas. Thousands of 
miles of barbed wire fences are strung 
on osage orange posts. They cali it 
bois d’ arc. In Dallas I noticed where 
they were -cutting into the street 
there was a different curbing on the 
sidewalk. I asked somebody what * 
was, and they said it was bois d’ arc 
We can make thousands of posts out 
of it. In our section there is a great 
deal of it. A pigce not — - 
twice as large as arm will make : 
post.—[Judge H. L. Loos, Lee Coun- 
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The apple worm or codling moth is 
one of the most destructive fruit 
pests, since it frequently infests one- 
third to one-half of the apple crop, 
and thus causes enormous losses. Our 
experiments show that with good 
yields one thorough spraying just af- 
ter the blossoms fall, preferably with- 
in a week, and certainly not over 10 
days later, should result in the pro- 
duction of 95 to 98% of sound fruit. 
Spraying three weeks after the blos- 
soms fall is only one-half to two- 
thirds as effective. 

These returns were obtained in 
commercial orchards with the force 
and equipment on the place and 
without an excessive expenditure of 
time or materials. With a power out- 
fit and two leads of hose, it required 
only one minute and three gallons of 


material to spray thoroughly trees 
some 18 feet high and yielding four 
to five barrels of apples. -The aver- 


age cost a tree was less than 10 cents. 
We advise using arsenate of lead 
(15% arsenic oxide) at the rate of 
two pounds to 50 gallons, taking spe- 
cial pains to throw the poison down 
into the upturned young apples and 
making an effort to hit every fruit 
with the poison. A pressure of 80 
pounds is sufficic .t, though more 
rapid work can be done with a press- 
use of. 125 to 150 pounds or even 
more, A good pump (hand or power) 
plenty of hoze, and a nozzle exten- 
sion with two disk nozzles set to dis- 
harge at an angle of 45 to 90 de- 
grees are advisable if one' would ob- 
tain: the best results. 


Cutworms Readily Poisoned 








To a bushel of dry bran add one 
pound of arsenate or paris green, and 
mix it thoroughly into a mash with 
eight gallons of water, in which has 
been stirred half a gallon of sorghum, 
or other cheap molasses. After the 
mash has stood several hours, scatter 
t in lumps about the size of a marble 
over the fields where injury is begin- 
ning to appear and about the bases 
of the plants set out. Apply late in 
the day. Apply a second time if neces- 


sary. 
When cutworms occur in unusual 
abundance they exhaust their food 


supply and are driven to migrate to 
other fields, assuming what is called 
the armyworm habit. At such times 
it is necessary to treat them as army- 
worms. While the methods which 
have been advised are valuable in 
such cases, these remedies may be too 
slow to destroy all the cutworms, and 
it is necessary to employ other meth- 
ods. These inelude trenching, ditch- 
ing, the plowing of deep furrows in 
advafice of the traveling cutworms to 
trap them, and the dragging of logs 
or brush through the furrows. If the 
trenches can be filled with water, the 
addition of a.small quantity of kero- 
sene 80 as to form a thin scum on the 
surface will prove fatal. In extreme 
cases barriers of fence boards are 
erected and the tops smeared with tar 
or other sticky substances to stop the 
cutworms as they attempt to craw! 
over. Clean cultural methods and ro- 
tation of crops are advisable. 


Getting the Garden Under Way 


CHARLES F. GARDNER 

I like to have all the ground plowed 
in the autumn if it is possible, then 
it dries off early in the spring ready 
to be disked and HKarrowed, marked 
and planted. Such ground has much 
water stowed away in it that the 
crops can draw from later to carry 
them over an extended drouth. In 
the spring care shou:d be taken, if 
a crust should be formed, to break 
this up before too much water has 
been evaporated. There is no tool 
that I know of more valuable to the 
gardener than the planker. There 
should be different sizes for different 
kinds of work. You should have one 
~ feet wide for going between rows. 
One this width, with large spikes 
driven through the planks 3 or 4 
inches apart, is good for preventing 
crust formation. They are .to be 
used as soon after a rain as the soil 
can be. stirred without packing. I 
only use the planker with teeth when 
the earth shows signs of being soon 
in a condition to bake. When the 
soil is dry énough the planker with- 
out teeth is the best to use. 

Once set, plants -should never 























die,’ Newly set ‘alickeery’ plants are 
often destroyed by the cultivator. Even 
if you use a narrow 14-tooth cultiva- 
tor with the blades 1 inch wide you 
should not come nearer to a straw- 
berry plant than 4 inches, and within 
an hour or so it should be followed 
by the planker, whick will leave the 
Surface in the best possible shape. 
During early spring of 1911 there was 
plenty of moisture but it soon stopped 
raining and continued drouth was the 
vrais. By _ keeping plankers, cultiva- 
-w_, *y>eders and plows continuously 
wc Wort. all kinds of garden produce 
mag? .»»d growth and a bountiful 
crop Ww ..s harvested. 

Some jelds of strawberries were 
set after the drouth commenced but 
by constant use of the tools described 
I never had a better stand of plants. 
They went into winter quarters in 
fine condition. By constant cultiva- 
tion when they needed it during the 
extreme dry weather, our spring-set 
Everbearing strawberries bore a heavy 
crop in September and October, and 
the fall rains developed runners very 
plentifully and they were well rooted. 

Sweet corn, beans, radishes, cukes, 
melons, popcorn, etc, produced first- 
class crops. Onions were light. All 
fieid crops where dust mulch could be 
kept up during the dry weather as- 
tonished their owners by a heavy 
yield, late potatoes going as high as 
400 bushels per acre in some in- 
Stances. In my county 1600 acres 
of sugar beets were grown. The crop 
was first class, going over 20 tons per 


PRACTICE 


arre sad in some cases 30 tons. This 
ows what can be done by good til- 
nena and holding back the water al- 
ready in the ground, for use when it 
is needed, 


Fight the Tent Caterpillar 


CHARLES DILLION, KANSAS AGRI COL 








Eggs masses of the tent caterpillar 
laid in June and July by last sum- 
mer’s brood, are found as ringlike 
bands about the smaller twigs. The 
only other egg masses which resem- 
ble these are those deposited by the 
apple tree tent caterpillar, but théey 
way be distinguished by the fact that 
the egg rings of these creatures have 
abrupt edges, while those of the apple 
tree tent caterpillar form a gentle in- 
chime from the level of the egg masses 
to the twig on which they are placed. 

Worms that start on fruit and shade 
trees should be. killed by pruning off 
the eggs masses within reach before 
the caterpillars hatch and by spraying 
the foliage of infested trees with lead 
arsenate. Just as soon as the foliage 
emerges sufficiently for the worms to 
feed upon it, the infested trees should 
be thoroughly sprayed with arsenate 
of lead mixture made up at the rate 
of from three to five pounds to 50 
gallons of water. When these cater- 
pillars that have grown undisturbed 
on ‘neighboring plantings begin to 
migrate, the trunks of protected trees 
should have a thick strip of cotton 
batting tied about each, and that part 
of the batting above the string turned 


. the case of wheat, 
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down and ailowed to hang loosely. A 
broad, thick band of tree tanglefoot 
spread on tough paper and fastened 
tightly about the trunk of the trees 
will serve the same purpose. 





Single Crop Farming Is Disastrous 
in the long run, as we have seen in 
tobacco, ._peanuts 
an? cotton. Fruit is no exception to 
the rule, I believe there is a tend-> 
ency to specialize too highly in fruit 
growing, and that in many cases the 
fruit specialist would find it more 
profitable to grow a certain amount 
of other crops, or keep some live 
stock. He should niake fruit grow- 
ing his main business, but select such 
other interests as will most effective- 
ly fill in the gaps that appear in all 
kinds of specialized farming. Even 
though the crops he selects may not 
in themselves be nearly as profitable 
as fruit, yet the total profit from the 
farm for a series of years may be 
greater, since labor and equipment 
are kept in use. Some lines of live 
stock farming are preferable to oth- 
ers because of the fertility the ma- 
nure brings. Certain lines of stock 
husbandry in which the animals are 


fed in winter and pastured in sum- 
mer are practicable in some cases. 
{Prof S. W. Fletcher, Virginia Ex- 


periment Station. 








Rich in Starch and oil, corn excels 
all other grains for. fattening. It is 
deficient in protein and ash, and not 
altogether suited for growing animals, 











Why Should a Chicken 


Lay a Soft-Shelled Egg? 


Because, Willie, the chicken don’t know how to create a hard-shelled 
egg unless it has some food with lime in it. 
So chicken-raisers often provide limestone gravel, broken oyster shells or 


some other form of lime. 





Let the chicken wander free and it finds its own food and behaves sensibly. 
Shut it up and feed stuff lacking lime and the eggs are soft-shelled. 
Let’s step from chickens to human beings. 


Why is a child “backward” and why does a man or woman have nervous 
prostration or brain-fag? There may be a variety of reasons, but one thing 


is certain. 


If the food is deficient in Phosphate of Potash the gray matter in the nerve 
centres and brain cannot be rebuilt each day to make good the cells broken down 
by the activities of yesterday. 

Phosphate of Potash is the most important element Nature demands to unite 
albumin and water to make gray matter. 

Grape-Nuts food is heavy in Phosphate of Potash in a digestible form. 

A chicken can’t always select its own food, but a thoughtful man can select 
suitable food for his children, wife and himself. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 








Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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The Pony Express 


A Pioneer of the Bell System 


PIETY 3 years ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 
es from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians, 


Fresh horses were supplied 
‘at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


| Railroad and telegraph took 


the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network of telephone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects with the 
telegra yh to Carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By, means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated, but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Avoid continual expense for silo repairs and spoilt 
Have a silo that’s PROOF. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
(GUARANTEED) 
is an-economic necessity; storm-proof, decay-proof, maintenance-proof. First 
cost is last cost. Needs no hooping, painting or repair attention. 
The Imperishable is made from Patented Vitrified Hollow Clay Blocks. 
The first cost is the last. 


ensilage. 


Simple to construct. 


therefore effects a saving of silage. 


at once for free catalog. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Department H 
Pittsburgh; :Pa. 

oe 


Will not absorb moisture and 
Its use is an economy all round. Write 
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‘ ; 8x20 
10x 
12x 26 
14x28 
16 x 30 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 55. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
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Continuous-Opening, Braced 
Door- Frame, Permanent 
Ladder, Interchangeable 
Doors, Ligh#test and 
Tightest Doors. i 
Strongest Hoops, 

Best Materials, 

Three Styles, Five 

kinds of Lum- 

ber, ahundred 

other advan- 

tages. All 

described 

jn our 

Cata- 

log. 


the Modern Bilo 
and have led the 
prove- 





la variety of 

sty es and sizes. 3 

or our catalog of 

and Silo Fillers, * 

kind Uncle Sam uses.’’ 


faRoeR MFG. COMPANY 


Box lS Cosiesniit, N.Y. 











Be sure to mention 
advertisers like to 
know. where their 
————._ replies come from. 4 


» nyieaaler So cba bake ‘pas: 


| 12 years old. 


HU SBANDRY 
Getting Most Out of Feeds. 


*M, T, PHILLIPS, CHESTER COUNTY, PA 


It has been my experience in going 
around dairies and seeing the feeding 
done that the ordinary farmer gets 
best results where he is in close touch 
with the individual cows, and where 
he does not intend to feed in propor- 
tion to the milk given. I think our 
larger records are made in that war, 
and the man doing his own work .58 
generally in close touch with eactk i-~- 
dividual cow and can feed tha» 
necessarily better than by set ruilc. 
Some cows can make milk 0} jess 
feed ‘than others because the. will 
make five pounds of milk to every 
pound of feed they get. By grading 
up we come in close touch and.I think 
obtain best. results. 

I have told farmers they could not 
pick out the best cows unless tested, 
and I believe it is true. When I 
started feeding I did not get far 
until-I found that I was not getting 
what I wanted. I got a work on 
pure-bred cows and learned more 
than I thought was in that. I believe 
the salvation of the dairy farmer is 
the raising of his own cows. At the 
prices cows sell for the dairyman 
ean raise them cheaper and get some 
that will do him- good. But if he 
undertakes to go to the cow sale he 
must get anything he can, 

I was in Wisconsin last fall and 
learned that 700 cars of dairy cattle 
were shipped in one week and 250 
grade Guernsey bulls in another. I 
know. a man in Des Moines, Ia; who 
buys cars and cars of cows in the 
section around Philadelphia and sold 
him some. Common cows sell out 
there as high as $140. Last June he 
offered me $100 for a common cow 
These are the prices 
that western men are up 4gainst. 
What are the eastern men going to 
do if they don’t raise their own cattle? 


Feed Calves by Hand 


The dairyman who today allows his 
calves to suck the cows is about as 
far behind the times as the man who 
harvests his grain with the cradle. 
There are still a few men who pose 
as dairymen who follow this practice. 
They give the calf about so much time 
to get his share, or more than his 
share, of the milk and then wrestle 
with him to get him away from the 
cow. 

The better practice is to allow the 
calf to get the first milk direct from 
the udder and remain with the cow 
for 36 hours, then take away and 
milk give him to drink from a pail. 
The amount given should not exceed 
one gallon twice a day. The better 
way still would be to give this amount 
at three intervals instead of two. 
Give whole milk the first four weeks 
and then begin substituting gradually 
skim milk, but not materially increas- 
ing the amount, for that Causes scours 
oftentimes. 

When the substitution of skim milk 
for whole begins, a little oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal or some other nitroge- 
nous feed should be added. Blood meal 
is good. This may be stirred in dry 
or made into a gruel and used in this 
manner. If the calf has ferage, pref- 
erably clover or alfalfa and some 
ground feed, he will soon begin to eat, 
Calves fed in this way need not be- 
come stunted, if proper care is exer- 
cised. 

The matter of teaching them to 
drink is.a simple task, and once ac- 
complished need not be_ repeated. 
Keep all vessels sweet and clean that 
are used in giving. milk to the calf. 
Avoid using troughs and tubs that 
cannot be thoroughly scrubbed out. 
Stanchions should be provided with a 
box on the opposite side from where 
the calf stands. At feeding time place 
the bucket in the box, and after the 
calf has put his head in, close the 
stanchion and hold the calf. Place a 
little ground feed in the box after the 
pail is empty. 

This practice will prevent the calves 
getting the habit of sucking seach 
others ears after feeding time. This 
habit is very objectionable, as it 
causes the ears to freeze readily in 
cold weather. The skim milk by hand 
method will build frame and produce 
calves second to no other method, 








The God-FeaFing community that 
objects to -a cider mill is just the 
place to establish a vinegar factory. 


*Excerpts from address sont before 





Pennsylvania dairy union. 
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yur OFFER 18 NO CATCH, 
it proposition to send, 
an trial Guaranteed, a new, 


well running separa- 
tor for mag. 8 Si Skims bot or cold 
milk; ma Wy © ht 


i 
wi 
bs 
us and d obtain, “a our handsome 
free catalog. Addi 


SEPARATOR CO. sainsnioge. x.y, 











MAKE YOUR MILK 
CANS PROFITABLE 


SANITARY milk can makes 
money for you in better qual- 
ity milk—bringing the highest 

price. Quality and dirt cannot go together. 
A nillk can must be sanitary, oney to clean 

. and keep clean. That 

describes the Sturges. 

Every inside seam sol- 

Saree as easy to wash 


Nothing taints milk 

like old milk or butter 

pastaton- They can’t 
lodge in sanitary 


Sturges 
Milk Cans 


the strongest built, of 
highest: quality steel 
hed i tinned and retin- 
n m our own shops 
orkmansbip all of Bis 
Dighest Beatmal less neck 
sanitary ver, Fo 
Bi. handies of one piece. We 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Write fur BReasons.—If your ler doesn’s 
handle them, write us direct. Save freight by or- 
dering g shignien mt from our Ker —> at prcasass, 
ew York City. Addr all co. 
eations to to our Chicago offices. ‘Ask for Catalog 70. 




















Sturges & Burn Mig. Co. 
508 S. Green St., Chicago, Il. 














san Shearing Machine 





Get More Wool 


Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 


sucka wool by s with a Stewart machine because 
= i has a —. bre. Wool buyers pay more for 
by shearing with a 


Stewart No. © Ball Bearing 


This is, without question, the nes ooeiort tes hand 

ever Has 

ball bearings in every part where friction or wear 

occurs. Has a ball shearing bead of the 
st improved 





Price of machine, 
allcomplete, inclu 
4combs and 4 cutters 
of the celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Money and 
transportation 
charges | back if 
pot 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
@35 Ontario St., cago, Ill. 





Wilts Seo Big now onestonne chester tho most consiots and 
moder of Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing 
Machines on earth. 
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Guernsey Cow with a Record 


Spotswood Daisy Pearl, 
reproduced on this 
product, born. in 
age she was 


The cow, 
whose picture is 
page, is an Ohio 
1903. At two years of 
sola for $235, Some time after she 
was put under test by her purchaser 
and produced 11,571 pounds of milk 
and 573 pounds of butter fat. In 1910 
she passed into the hands of her 
present owner, oO. C. Barber of Sum- 


mit county, O. At first it was not 
realized how good a cow she was. 
She had no special attention before 
coming fresh. The stables were 
crowded, and so this cow was con- 
fined in the ordinary stanchion right 
up to calving, and was not given the 
freedom of a loose box. stall until 


some two months after she was fresh. 


She was under test and showed a 
steady increase up to the fifth month. 
She has been under a continuous 
oficial test for 16 months, and dur- 
ing that entire time was never off 
her feed but three days. That was 
jast July, when it was very hot, and 
she was given some nature clover 
that brought on a slight attack of 
indigestion. Aithough having been 


16 months, she is still: pro- 
of 47 pounds of 
February « this 


milked for 
ducing On an average 
During 


milk a day. 

year she produced 1379 pounds of 
milk and 73 pounds of butter fat. 
Her year’s record shows 18,602 
pounds of milk and 957 pounds of 
butter. 


During 16 months under con- 


= 


% 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


ings. Sheep should not run on the 
samé pasture over two years or there 
will be danger of worms. 

There should be shade in the pas- 
ture or the sheep will suffer from the 
hot sun. There is less danger of dis- 
ease, and sheep do much better on 
cultivated grasses than on the old blue 
grass fields. If sheep have good pas- 
ture, -fresh water and salt at ali 
times where they can get it, they will 
require little attention from June 1 
until the frost falls. 





The Oleo Situation Today 


G. M, WHITAKER, NAT’L DAIRY UNION 





Seldom in the annals of the national 
congress has there been a hotter fight 
than has been put up during the past 
few weeks under the leadership of the 
national dairy union in the interest of 
honest dairy products. A gratifying 
phase of the situation is that tempo- 
rarily at least the dairy interests have 
been victorious. A hearing was held 
before the congressional committee on 
agriculture on March 15-16. This 
was pronounced by veterans in the 
fight as the strengest statement of the 


dairy case ever presented to a con- 
gressional committee. 
Hot air oratory and exaggerated 


statements due to excessive zeal were 
reduced to the minimum and hard 
facts were presented to the committee 
by persons abundantly qualified. to 
speak upon them. Hostile members 
of the committee tried to riddle these 
Statements by cross examination, but 
without effect. The nub. of the oleo 

















Remarkable Guernsey Record Maker 


tinuous official test she 
24,699 pounds of 

pounds of butter fat. 
In feeding the endeavor has been 


has produced 
milk and 125 


to keep her supplied with a large 
amount of bulky feed, as free as 
possible from coarse, indigestible 
fiber. To this has been added a mod- 
erate grain ration. Her largest daily 
milk yield was 57.6 pounds, and when 


producing at that rate she received 17 


Pounds of grain a day. Her grain 
ration was fed immediately before 
and after milking, and after being 
Well soaked with water. She was fed 
and milked three times a. day. 


Summer Care of Sheep 

T. H. BURWELL, CLARKE COUNTY, VA 

In the northern portion of the Shen- 
andoah valley we prepare our lambs 
for the early June market; to do this 
it is necesSary to have-the lambs come 
in February.- The sheep must have 
g00d attention during the winter with 
Plenty of food, water and salt, and a 
£00d shed with an open front to the 
tast. We let the sheep have the free 
use of a field at a i times, as it is very 
necessary for them to have exercise. 
When the lambs are two weeks old, 
give them a. little wheat bran ard 
éround oats; when they are a month 
old give them what they will eat up 
clear, of a mixture of bran, oats and 
shelled corn. Keep this up until the 
sass is good. 

I give the lambs a dip as soon as 
the days get: good and warm; by such 
treatment the lambs will average 80 
bounds or more by June 10. I have 
‘ittle or no disease when the -sheep 
have good attention. The buyers are 
baying from $6.25 to $6.40 a hundred 
te be delivered between June 10 and 
15 at the nearest shipping point.. The 
Sheep should be ‘sheared as early in 
May as the weather will permit. When 
the lambs are taken away the ewes 





Should be milked two’ or three. times, 


letting a day intervene between milke 


bill popularly known as the Lever 
oleo bill was to remove the color line 
which distinguishes between honest, 
natural oleo and counterfeit butter, 
then to repeal] the present law which 
makes oleo even in original packages 
subject to the control of the states 
int» it is brought; then by providing 
for original packages as small a size 
as half pound and one pound prints, 
the restrictive state laws of the ma- 
jority of the states would be nullified, 


Work Still to Be Done 


The work of farmers and dairymen 
for the immediate future is to keep 
up the agitation and not become 
apathetic by reason. of the temporary 
victory. The fight .will probably be 
renewed in December, and the dairy 
interests should be stronger for the 
time thus gained. Another thing very 
important is to see that the facts in 
the case are properly presented to 
the consuming public. In a measure 
of this kind the consumers will! in the 
long run be important factors in the 
final decision of the case. The oleo 
interests will continually spring some 
proposition for a repeal of the color 
line and the dairy interests will be put 
to continual expense and trouble in 
repulsing these efforts till the facts 
are properly presented to the con- 
sumers. -Then the agitation will grad- 
ually cease, 

The oleo people have been trying to 
bring the cofisuming public to their 
side by specious arguments, based on 
the high cost of living, directed to la- 
bor organizations, women’s clubs .nd 
other associations, Wherever bodies 
of this kind are located near < grange 
or other agricultural body, there 
should be a persisten effort to see that 
the facts in the case are properly pre- 
sented, showing working men, house- 
keepers and others that the dairy in- 
terests are not opposed to the honest 
sale of honest oleo as a legitimate 
substitute for butter; that the whole 
motive back of the dairy side of the 
case is the securing of honest traffic in 
oleo, believeing that when it is colored 
to imitate butter and to be a counter- 
feit, ways will be found for selling it 
cishonestly. Sr ereeting should be 
under the-bam. 


Mention AvAoMWhen- You. Write» 


oh 
fests 





‘ene. 
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IG BEN has some- 
thing to say to peo- 
ple who like to get up 
promptly in the morning. 


He guarantees to call 
them on the dot whenever 
they want and either way 
they want, with one pro- 
longed steady call or with 
successive gentle rings. 


And he guarantees to 





If you'd rise early just say when 


And leave your call with me—Big Ben. 

















do it day after day, yearaf- 
ter year if they only have 
him oiled every year or so. 


There are 16,000 jewelers in 
the country who have known him 
since he was that high and who’ ll 
vouch for everything he says. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall. He 
rings steadily for 5 minutes or inter- 
mittently for 10. His price is $2.50 
anywhere. --If you cannot find him at 
your jeweler’s, a money order sent 
to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
bring him to you express prepaid. 




















Retail Price $60.00. a Surreys, 
Spring W ons. ° 
have cut out om Jobbers, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \ 7 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
Station 42-3, East St. Louls, Tl 


$29 Top Breer. 


’ 
‘Pane SS 
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Certain Write for descriptive booklet: Coa 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsburg, Pa. 


HERESA JOB 


© g 252270 95022 
Jw Weekly. 
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STOVER MANUFACTURING co. 
200 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 











THE LANKFORD COTTON COLLAR 


is long-wearing under heay- 
lest work, rain or shine. No- 
ted for preventing sore shoul- 
ders and gall sores, and heals 
them while the animal works. 
Is absorbent, soft and with- 
out friction. Saves working 
rey is economical, and lasts 
Write for booklet. 

cou BROS. MFC. CO. 
S08 Beckreen St. Cincianati.O. 








FOR SEWING LEATHER 














Speedy Stitcher sews a lock stite 
ithe a acting It 
mends 
shoes, or 
Soteets the enes wit beats for 
an 
‘Retails for $1 teedto give 
Lees scass tates athena 
\ money. now and sas 
Automatic Awl Go., 12 Gardner’ ; Worceste. ; 





interlocking 
U. Se CREAM SEPARATORS 


‘are now made of Nickel Silver and cannot rust. 


Nickel silver an — 
especially for us by a cele- 
brated seaastarglen and is 
perfect in its sanitary qual- 
ities. Milk and casein do 
not adhere so tightly to it as 
to other metals. Non-rusting 
nickel silver makes the Inter- 
locking Skimmer more dur- 
able and easier cleaned than 
any other skimming device. 


It’s to your own advantage to investigate. 


The Interlocking style 
U.S. Cream Separator runs 
with 


Half the Power 


and does twice the work of 
older models and should not 
be confused with them. Its 
gears are 6nclosed, dust- 
proof and automatically 
lubricated by an oil spray. 


See for yourself. Ask our 


local agent to give you a free demonstration on your farm, or write us, 
Prices for Farm sizes $25 and up, according to guaranteed capacity. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses 
everywhere 





Horses—Cattle—Hogs—Poultry 


each must have a separate Conditioner—no one prepara- 
tion is fit to give two different kinds of animals. 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonics 


are prepared separately. Each‘contains those ingredients which stimulate 
digestion and increase the peculiar functions of the animal it is made for, 


K. Send today for free ‘Scientific Stock 
ook’ an ee ‘Scientific Poultry Book'’—the two are worth $1.50, but we 


present them with our compliments, if you send your name and address and 


mention this paper and your dealer. 
m under guarantee. As 
Dealers :—Write for proposition. 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonics are soid 


your dealer about them. 


Easy sales. 


FAIRFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ware Ave.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Litter Carrier 


Greatest capacity, easiest to operate and 
strongest of carriers. The carrier wheels 
are roller bearing and are swiveled so that 
carrier will work around curves. 

Runs on our celebrated Colambian steel 
track,which can be bent to any 1adius and 
will ca: heavy loads. 

The hop’ 


is held automatically at any 

height and can be tripped at the will of 
the operator. 

e line of SANTTARY STEEL 


We make a la 
STALLS AND CATTLE STANCHIONS. 


Ask your dealer, or send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
oJ. E. PORTER CO., Ottawa, Ill. 
\ Makers of the Famous 
PORTER HAY CARRIER 











New Idea 
Manure Spreader 
Y » Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
el You don’t have to. Get one 


that spreads wider, evener, car- 
ries a bigger load and has a scoreof 
other advantages—the New Idea. 
Send for Book and Special Circulars 

) ay all about the 24 points of superior- 
serie, figuman Gar, ware 
scrap heap. Don’t think of bu oo 

ready to give atest of its merits. 


you 
24 Points 
of 


Mor Saw | 4 AD) 


N° Sore Rat 


& 


Shoulders \ =; 


Your team Wil put mere heart tate eiele work and 
‘@ more service if their co) t 











BY DR. R. A. ORAIG, 
Professor of Veterinary Medteimg at the 
University. . 





The Parsons Milk Wagons are 
LEADERS OF QUALITY 


FAIRLEA FARM 


omni Li 














High- Grade and “Low-Down” 
Ask for Catalog 
Built exclusively for milkmen, bakers and butchers 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO. 
503, Eariville, N. ¥ 














4 BUGGY WHEELS Tix. $82 
With ‘Tires,$18.45. 


Your 
to 4 
Ask for Catalog 10 
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‘PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


Value of Pure-Bred Sires 


*M. P, SHOBMAKER, PENNSYLVANIA 


In all branches of live stock indus- 
try in Pennsylvania, the general pur- 
pose idea is too prevalent. It has 
been demonstrated time and again 
that one cannot have beef and milk 
nor speed and heavy draft in the 
same animal. A very striking illus- 
tration of this is shown by the lec- 
tures given on the special dairy train 
in Indiana. A _ striking illustration 
was used to show the value of a pure- 
bred dairy sire. 

The records of three animals in a 
farmer’s herd were tabulated on a 
chart. One record, the production of 
a grade cow, amounted to 3085 pounds 
of milk and 137 pounds of butter for 
the year. Selling butter for 25 cents 
a pound, the income amounted to 
$34.19. The next record gave the pro- 
duction of a daughter of this cow 
sired by a pure-bred Jersey bull. This , 
eow produced 6000 pounds’ of milk 
and 280 pounds of butter in one year, 
making an income of $70. The third. 
record gave the products of another 
daughter sired by a pure-bred Short- 
horn bujJl. This animal made a yearly 
production of 3700 pounds of milk 
and 155 pounds of butter, giving an 
income of $38.85. 

Comparing the records of the 
daughters with the record of their 
dam it was shown that the half-blood 
Jersey made an increase of 145 
pounds of butter, or an increased in- 
an inereased income of $35.81. The 
increase made by the half-blood 
Shorthorn over the dam was 19 
pounds of butter or an increased in- 
come of $4.66. Assuming that_a> Short- 
horn bull is used in a herd of 19 and 
the heifers from these @fws do as 
well as the half-blood mentioned, the 
annual increased income -would be 
$46.60. If a Jersey sire were used in 
a similar herd, the increased income 
would amount to $358.10. 

This illustration shows very strongly 
the importance of using a pure-bred 
dairy sire. The result would have 
been as marked had they bred along 
beef instead of dairy lines. The aver- 
age farmer in Pennsylvania can, with 
very little expense, improve his native 
herd by using a pure-bred_ sire of 
either beef or dairy type. 


Western F eeders Gain on Lambs 


Recent lamb markets..have been 
characterized by the large receipts of 
Colorado stock. Although the number 
of animals on feed in the irrigated 
valleys of the west is by no means 
equal to the high records of several 
years ago, still more were fed there 
than in 1911, and in the aggregate 
they have cut a very important figure 
in fat sheep markets. In a large degree 
these western finished lambs set the 
standard for quality, and therefore for 
top prices. Although the winter in the 
west has been unusually severe, it has 
not influenced feeding operations in 





the same degree as in eastern and 


middle western feed logs, and the 
western fed lambs have had a relative- 
ly -better chance to make a_ good 
showing. 

Lamb feeding in these sections is 
done on a better organized basis, too, 
than_in many eastern feed lots, be- 
cause the industry is older. Many of 
the lamb feeders of the middle west 
have been in this business one or two 
years at most, while years of feeding 
experience are back of the operations 
in the more centralized western com- 
munities. Alfalfa hay is the only for- 
age used there, and very. naturally 
results are better than where less suit- 
able feeds form a part or all of the 
roughage ration, <A better quality of 
hay was also secured for this year’s 
feeding than the heavy autumn rains 
permitted in many parts of the corn 
belt. .At any rate, many well-finished, 
high-grade lambs have been receivea 
from -the west, notably from the 
northern Colorado feeding section, the 
Arkansas -valley in the southern part 
of the state and the North . Platte 
valley in the vicinity of Scotts Bluffs, 
Neb. 

Year’s Feeding Fairly Satsifactory 

The western feeders have made some 
money on their lambs this year. The 
pertentage of gain is not as high as 
in some previous years, but contrast- 
ed with the depressing loss of from 
$1-to $2 per head last year, the situa- 
tion is extremely encouraging, and 

1S. 

*Bxcerpts from 
Pennsylvania state board of 
PRR 85: BR ESS 
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address before high heels, 


American Agriculturist 


feeders ‘are for-the most part we}; 
pleased’ with their year’s work. 6; 
course, there is little complaint to be 
had of lamb prices from the middi- 
of March on, which includes near}, 
the entire period of shipments fro, 
the west. 


Farm Dipping Tank Saves Labor 


F. 0. RICHARDS, WISCONSIN 





You can save labor and time 
enough this year by building a smal! 
concrete dipping tank for your shee, 
and hogs in a corner of your shee; 
shed to pay for building it. One min 
can dip as many sheep in ‘it in one 
hour as three men can in any other 
way. You save a lot o hard la! 
in catching the sheep and they are 
not worried or frightened from being 
caught. 

Build the concrete tank of a 1-2-4 
mixture. Make it 9 feet long, 3 fect 
wide, and 4 feet deep, with the top 
of the tank 6 inches above the floor 
surface. Slant the front from tix 
top down to within 6 feet of the rear. 
The back should also be given soms« 
slant, depencing on how you wish to 
place your sheep into the tank. At 
the top on the front end a. small 
board platform may be built or the 
concrete may be conti.ued. This 
platform will provide a place for the 
wet sheep to drain and the drippings 
will flow back into the tank. 

At the rear build a tilting platform 
large enough for three sheep; this 
platform when tipped up will let th: 
sheep slide into the dipping solution 
easily, quickly, ant without strur- 
gling. Have a small gate which c 
be lowered into the ink 3 feet fro: 
the front end; this will keep the shee; 
swimming about in the disinfectan 
for any time desired. 
at the end of the draining platfor: 
is necessary. The total cost of this 
tank as described will not exceed $1(). 

This vat is also large enough for 
dipping pigs. I have used one suc- 
cessfully for two seasons and find that 
it is far superior to any other meth- 
od which I have used. When the 
tank is not in use it can be covered 
with a few boards and thus provide 
the same amount of floor space as w 
found in the shed before installing 
this modern convenience. 

Pork Scraps Instead of Green Bouc 
—In the fall when hog killing begins, 
I purchase pressed scraps at a packing 
establishment in the city.. This con- 
sists of the waste pieces of pork after 
the fat has been fried and pressed 
out. It comes in 100-pound cakes, the 
price varying according to the price 
of pork, usually to 4 cents a 
pound. These scraps I keep on hand 
to use when green bone is not avail- 
able. For 100 White Leghorn hens 
six or seven pounds is chopped fine 
with an ax, and allowed to soak over 
night. in warm water on the back of 
the kitchen range. In the morning 
wheat middlings or bran and some 
salt and pepper are mixed: with it. 
This mash_is fed twice weekly, and 
the hens relish ® greatly. A some- 
what larger quantity is required to 
each hen than of the green bone, to 
obtain the same results in eggs. The 
only difficulty about it,/is that it is 
not always obtainable; to safeguard 
this I. purchase enough in the fall to 
carry me through the winter. I have 
found that it pays to feed it during 
dry weather in summer, when earth- 
worms do not come to the surface of 
the ground and clover is not plentiful 
and fresh grown.—[Magdalene Mer- 
ritt, Albany County, N Y. 
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Granges Organized—The number of 
granges organized hetween January 1 
and March 31 inclusive is.179, distrib- 
uted as follows: Ohio 22, Washington 
20, Iowa 19, South Dakota 18, New 
York 15, Pennsylvania 14, Kansas 10, 
Michigan nine, Montana eight, Oregon 
seven, Vermont six, Idaho five, Ne- 
braska and Illinois four each, Colora< 
do and Indiana three each; Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and New 
Hampshire two each; Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Maine and Maryland one each. 
During the same period nine granzes 
Were reorganized as follows: Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia two each: 
Michigan, South Dakota an. Washiné- 
ton one each. 


Trouble with Stifle—F. S., 
has a horse that was stifled two years 
ago. He recovered and was all right 
until last fall, since which time he has 
been lame. I would by all means 
advise that if possible he be examined 
by a competent veterinarian. He 
might be benefited by shoeing with 
rubbing the region of 
a day with @ stimu- 
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Vetepmarian 


Double Treatment for Cholera 





It has come to be believed that 
what is known as the simultaneous 
method of treating hogs for cholera 
should be more generally adopted. 
This consists in treating the hog with 
cholera serum and at the same time 
giving him an injection of virus. This 
renders the animal permanently im- 
mune. It has to be handled, however, 
by a man who thoroughly under- 
stands his business. It is a danger- 
ous proposition in the hands of an 
unskilled operator. To begin with, 
the owner must satisfy himself that 
his hogs are absolutely “free from 
cholera before deciding to apply the 
simultaneous method; otherwise, he 
will simply be adding fuel to the 
flame. Consequently, it is advisable 
for the farmer who wants to use this 
method to get in touch with the state 
live stock commission or some emi- 
nent authority into whose hands the 
treatment can safely be placed. Un- 
this is done, it is better to let 
well enough alone and take chances 
in applying the simple serum treat- 
ment. 

The ordinary serum treatment con- 
sists of injecting into the hog a cer- 
tain amount of hog cholera serum 
now prepared by experiment stations, 
live stock commissions and many com- 
mercial concerns. The size of the dose 
depends upon the age of the animal. 


less 


This treatment renders the animal 
immune for about 90 days. At the end 
of that time it must be repeated. Even 
this treatment will do little or noth- 
ing toward preventing the loss in case 
cholera is already present. It must 
be applied before the ho...» are sick. 
Some instances are on record of 
where the disease was checked when 
the serum was applied after an out- 


break was well under way, but these 
cholera threatens to at once vaccinate 





has been so virulent and ‘has_re- 
with serum. 

During the. last year hog cholera 
has been so virulent and has resulted 
sulted in such immense loss that this 
manner of treatment with serum is of 
the utmost importance during the 
coming months. In some places the 
disease has diappeared entirely, or 
apparently so, while in others it has 
simply been checked by co]d weather 
or from other natural causes. The 
suspicion is that cholera will be more 
or less disastrous during 1912 uniess 
it is held in check either artificially 
or by natural causes. Cholera usually 
continues at the south even during 
winter, and from this source infec- 
tion may be expected _during the 
coming spring, even though the dis- 
ease died out if your own neighbor- 
hood during the cold weather. The 
encouraging feature of the whole 
proposition is that the past season 
has taught many lessons regarding 
the use of serum. During 1911, for 
example, there was great difficulty in 
securing serum when it was needed. 
It simply could not be manufactured 
fast enough. With this in mind large 
quantities have been made of late and 
are now being held in cold storage 
against the threatened outbreak this 
summer. This is true of every con- 
cern which makes a business of man- 
ufacturing this important hog cholera 
preventive. Consequently, if the hog 
grower takes the precaution to inocu- 
late his herd before cholera appears, 
the loss ought to be much reduced. 

If along with this treatment with 
serum the ordinary measures of san- 
itation, such as. dipping to get rid of 
lice so that the hogs may remain 


thrifty and vigorous, of providing 
pure water, of giving wholesome 
foods, of feeding cob charcoal with 
plenty of salt, are observed, this pre- 
caution will undoubtedly result § in 
smaller loss. However, last year hogs 
kept under the most sanitary condi- 


tions were wiped out of existence in 
spite of this extra care. 


> 


Weak Heart and Poor Blood—F. 
A. H., New York, has a horse that is 
badly swollen on belly, sheath and 





FOR HEALTHIER LIVE STOCK 


ing ‘stiff hé is about as usual, eating 
and drinking as much as normal. 
This is no doubt a case of blood dis- 
ease. Give horse a physic of. either 
an ounce of aloes or 1% quarts raw 
linseed oil on an empty stomach in 
the morning. Im three to four days 
begin with the fo!lowing tonic: Two 
ounces stiiphate of iron, 1 ounce nux 
vomica, 2 ounces saltpeter; mix well 
together and give.a heaping teaspoon- 


ful in feed morning and night. Feed 
no grain but bran with a few oats 
once or twice a day. 

Mouth of Uterus Closed—< . S., New 


York, has a valuable cow that has had 
two calves, but has failed to breed 
for the last year and a half She 
comes in heat regularly. Examina- 
tion with the hand revealed the fact 
that the little finger could be intro- 
duced but a short distance into the 
mouth of the uterus, Undoubtedly 
due to an injury at last calving, the 
mouth ef the uterus has become 
closed. -This should be opened by one 


of experience just before service. 
Indigestion—D. W. H., New York, 
has a cow that vomits every day or 


two, otherwise she seems as bright 
and healthy as ever. This comes.from 
irritation in the stomach caused by 
too much food, indigestible food, or a 
nervous condition didicult to treat. 
The first two causes are the only ones 
we need consider. I would suggest 
that she be given only clean, easily 
digested foods in small quantities at 
a time; in other words, do not allow 
her to overload her stomach, Give 
her large quantities of pure water and 
do not allow her to run or exercise on 


a full stomach. Keep the bowels 
open, and keep salt before her at all 
times. 

Newcastle Co—Little or no plowing 
has been done owing to the continu- 


ous wet weather which has prevailed 
since Mar 1. Farmers are. hauling 
manure on the corn ground. Wheat 
looks good and there is a fair pros- 
pect for hay. New Castle grange has 
18 applicants for membership at its 
next meeting. Potatoes are scarce; 
many farmers did not grow enough 
for their own use the past year. @Seed 
potatoes are $1.75 to $2.25 p bu. The 
roads are in good condition. The 
county has planned to build several 
miles of stone road this summer. 











Where the Well Dressed Women, Who 
Wish to Save Money, Come From 


At your disposal madam, in this book, is 
— er of the new spring clothing. These 
dresses waists are the same 
pleasing designs and fabrics shown in all the 
t class fashion magazines and displayed 
in the most exclusive stores. But here is the 
difference—our prices are 20 to 50 per cent 
below what others charge. This is because 
we sell direct to you without your having to 
PCaloaserenes ents shook: gloves parson 
ndergarments. a 10" 
dry goods —a full line of new, © seeret ve, ser 
viceable dress accessories—are also ow in 
this book at worth while money saving 
Your coring and summer outfit, if you ees h it 
from this book, will be prettier, more complete 
oan ever. Besides, t think nk of the money Poe 
ve. 
Put your name and address on these twe lin 
Cut this cou — nd send it by the next mail if it poset 
ble. We will send you your copy of this money sav- 


ing ing buying guide at once. 
’ WARD 
(9th and ate Se 
KANSAS CITY 
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THEY STAND THE RACKET 


Havana low down heady wagous with steel wheels outlast 
a dozen high wooden eg With alow down wagon 
yes have only half the | wy man Goes as much as 
are easier on the Low down hand 
af are rapidly ae 1 aoe k wooden ki 
our free ay a ABETaL WHEEL co., 
1 . 














fact the only satisfactory way, is when between the forelegs; aside from be- Milk is 4c p qt, butter 40c p Ib; 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
ur Profit 8, Per Cent 





The Truth About 
Cost of Tires 


Tires can be made to fit any price 
which users want to pay. The only 
just comparison is the cost per mile. 

Cheap tires may cost far more per 
mile than tires at twice the price. 

Tires may also be too costly—too 
fine in composition to endure. 

The object of the expert is the 
lowest cost per mille. That has been 
our object for some 13 years. 


How We Know 


We make our comparisons on a 
tire testing machine, where. four 
tires at a time are worn out under 
all sorts of road conditions. Meters 
record the mileage. 

There we have compared some 200 
fabrics, and some forty formulas for 
treads, 

There we have tested every 
method and process. There we have 
compared rival tires with our own. 

Thus we have proved that Up- 
River Para—the costliest rubber—is 
cheapest on the mileage basis. 

Thus we have proved that long- 
fibre Sea Island cotton—the costliest 


material—is cheapest in the end for 
fabrics, 

We have proved that wrapped tread 
tires—the costliest construction—are 
cheaper than moulded tires—for the 
user. 

So we employ these things. And 
we use everything else which these 
years of test have proved most eco- 
nomical—in the cost per mile. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Then came the question of rim-cut 
tires. We examined thousands of 
ruined tires, of every make. And we 
found that 23 per cent of the clinch- 
er type were rim-cut. 


So we brought out a patent new- 
type tire—a hookless tire — which 
makes rim-cutting impossible. 

At first 


til it now costs users no more than 
standard old-type tires. 

This tire—called No-Rim-Cut—has 
ended rim-cutting forever. 


Saving 25 Per Cent 


Next came the question of blow- 
outs—caused by adding extras to the 
car—by overloading tircs. 


To avoid this we made No-Rim- 


Cut tires 10 per cent over the rated size. 
That means 10 per cent more air — 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


With these oversize tires, of the 
costliest construction—these tires 
that can’t rim-cut—we met the price 
of standard old-type tires. 


The result is, this: 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


Our profit last year on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8.57 per cent. 

With the largest output—with the 
most modern equipment—our selling 
price has averaged about 8% per 

cent over 





this type was cost. 
expensive. That in a 
It added one- risky busi- 
fifth to our ness, with 
price. But fluctuat- 
our multi- Rim-Cut ing materi- 
plied output No- Tires als, on a tire 
quicklyre- | With or Without Non-Skid Treads | that’s guar- 
duced it, un- anteed. 











The point is this: 

Tires can’t be made more econon* 
ically than in this mammoth, mod- 
ern plant. 

Men can’t stay in this business, 
with the risks it involves, on a 
smaller margin of profit. 

In No-Rim-Cut tires you get as 
much for your money as any maker 
ever can give. And you know what 
you get. 

If you consider that fair, it’s an- 
other reason for insisting on these 
premier tires. 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making—ie filled with facts 
know. Askus tomail ittoyou. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





OU will need no roof paint if 
y you cover your buildings with 
Amatite. 

In fact, you can’t use paint on 
Amatite Roofing if you want to—the 
mineral surface is too rough. And 
you won't want to, for painting the 
Amatite surface is as superfluous as 
paiating a stone wall. 

The Amatite mineral surface will 
hold its own against the weather for 
along time. You don't have to look 
over youre Amatite Roofs to see 
whether they need. painting every 
year or two. 

The cost of paint, therefore, is 
done away with—all that trouble and 
nuisance and bother is gone. Simply 


COMMERCIAL POULTRY 


ROOFING 


lay your Amatite, nail it down, take 
away your ladder and forget that 
you have a roof 

A sample of Amatite will be sent 
free on request, together with a hand- 
some little booklet, giving details. 
Address our nearest office 

Lice Destroyer 


Creonoid £44 page 


Creonoid in cow barn or hen house keeps 
away flies and lice from the stock and prevents 
the irritatién and restlessness which would other 
wise diminish the yield: Applied with a spray 
pomp. Powerful and harmless. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A low-pficed black paint—tough and durable. 
Stands heat s6 well that it can be used on boil- 
ers. For wood or metal, “rubber” roofings, 
fences, iron work, farm implements, tanks, etc. 


canyon’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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4 You geta Quadruple Guarantee with 


M ASBESTOS Ri ROOF! NG 


J: 


~*S 


Briarcliff Form, Pine Plain, N, Y., Robt. w. Gardner, Architect, Buildings covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing, 


It is guaranteed, by its a/l-mineral (Asbestos and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt) construction, to be fire-proof, unaffected by gases, acid fumes, 
salt air, heat or cold, and to never need coating, gravel or other protection. 

It is guaranteed, by the wonderful insulating quality of the Asbestos, 
to make buildings cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter. 

It is guaranteed, by its record of over a quarter century of wear on buildings in all 
parts of the country, without coating, to cost less per year of service than any other roofing, 
And it is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction by our half century of experience in 
the manufacture of roofings and our reputation to never break a promise or shirk an 


honorable obligation. 


sbestos Roofing is suitable for any kind of building, anywhere. 


If your dealer 


doesn't sell it, send your order to our nearest branch, 


Write for illustrated Book No.152 


and we’ll also send you a piece of the curious 


Asbestos rock from which we make this roofing, theatre curtains, etc. 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas Ciey 
Los A 


Baltimore Chicago 
Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo Dallas 


Toronto, Ont. 


veacw 


ASBESTOS 


ngeles 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO,, LIMITED, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, e 


Milwaukee Omaha 
Minneapolis ne 
New Orleans Pittsburgh 


New Yor! 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 


Vancouver, B, C. 1614 
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CIDER PRESSES 
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55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


= = Double cases all over; best copper 
tank; nursery, self- minting. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
“et Both ordered together, 
,, Freight prepaid (E. of 
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Speckled Sussex a Market Fowl 


A breed of fowl which has become 
very popular in England during the 
past 15 or 20 years is the Speckled 
Sussex. It is one of the creations of 
the noted Cook who produced the 
now famous Orpington varieties, In- 
deed, this breed is one of this group, 
being known also as the Jubilee Or- 
pington, so called in honor of Queen 
Victoria's 50th anniversary on the 
British throne. Among the hucksters 
of Sussex, where it is most popular, 
it is pommenny known as th. Speckled 
Sussex, 

It is chiefly used as a market fowl 
in England. For this purpose it is 
well adapted, being of large size—as 
large as a well-developed Plymouth 
Rock or a Wyandotte. It has a plump 
breast, a chunky body and a pinkish 
skin, Perhaps partly for this reason 
it has not become popular in Ameri- 
ca where yellow skins are supposed 
to indicate best quality, at least 
among those who cling to tradition. 
As a farm fowl the breed has as 
much to commend it as haye any of 
its close relatives or as our popular 
American class fowls—Plymouth 
Rock, Rhode Island Red, or Wyan- 
dotte. No only is it good as a- table 
fowl but it-is a good forager, a ‘good 
mother, and a good producer of eggs. 
The hen shown herewith was pro- 
duced on Cheviot farms in Hamilton 
county, O. She has been a prize win- 
ner at several poultry shows. 


Raising Chickens in Large Flocks 


C. Ce M’CURDY, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 





A great many people still think 
young chicks should be raised in 
small flocks. It would be a mistake 
to think that in brooders supposed 
to accommodate 100 chicks one might 
crowd 200. There would Surely be a 
great loss. The problem before the 
poultryman raising large flocks is 
how to economize labor without 
neglecting the essentials for success. 
Many little details must have con- 
stant attention and neglect means 
waste. Much money has been squan- 
dered on so-called systems and get- 
rich-quick schemes with poultry. It 
is not the first dollar spent in secur- 
ing them, but the many more in try- 
ing to carry them out that count. 
Some people may be successful with 
them in a small way, but very few 
would undertake to raise large flocks 
by these systems. The poultry busi- 
ness is being simplified as never be- 
fore, and people are realizing that 
for_ the amount of money invested 
poultry pays a greater profit than 
any other live stock kept on the farm 
if given proper attention. 

Chicks seem to do best when hov- 
ered on the floor and given the run of 
the whole coop after the first few 
days, By’so doing they get a varia- 
tion of temperature which they can 
choose for themselves A chicken 
will look after its own welfare if the 
operator will only - have “everything 
provided. One can place several boxes 
of various kinds of feed before them 
and they will regulate their own ra- 
tion much better than most folks can 
do it. So the little chick will keep 
warm and healthy if plenty of heat 
and ventilation are supplied. 


Coal Brooders 

We used two small coal stoves last 
Season to brood the chicks, and they 
have been so satisfactory that we are 
going to get some more this season 
and use them almost entirely. The 
stoves, which we buy in Chicago, cost 
us $4.25 each. Around them we build 
sheet iron hovers that fit over them, 
with. a door at. one side for conven- 
ience in looking after the stove. This 
makes the whole brooder cost about 
$6.50 each.. These are placed in: the 
center of colony houses 8 by 10 feet. 

The brooders are 5 feet square, so 
there is. plenty of room to get all 
around them. The chimney is run 
straight thr-ugh the roof. . These 
brooders will accommodgte 400 or 
500 chicks,. and brood them very 
much ¢heaper than any other form of 
brooder I have eyer seen using ar- 
tificial heat.. The chicks must all be 





-of the same age when put in these 


broocers, else the older chicks 
always trample the younger ones un- 
der foot. 

We run the stoves several days be- 
fore trusting the chicks to them. One 
has to learn how to fire them just as 
he would a new cook stove. I mix 
hard and soft coal together. This 
gives better results than soft alone, 
which burns out more quickly. At 
bedtime I make a_-trip to the coops 
and bank the fires with ashes, 80 as 
to hold a slow, smoldering fire ai! 
night. No more attention is required 
till morning. In the morning, if the 
fire is low the chicks will be found 
close around the stove, but if it is 
too warm they will be scattered out. 
With so many together they retain 
the heat better than in small flocks, 
and there is little danger of their 
huddling together. 

With large flocks reared in this 
way we cut down the cost of labor to 














Speckled Sussex Hen 


a minimum, We raised a larger per- 
centage of chicks with this kind of 
brooders than with any other kind 
we have ever tried, and we have 
tested many. Of course, I:would not 
advise an inexperienced person to try 
this way of brooding, for he would 
be likely to make a failure of it. 
Better start in a.smaller way first. 
There are many things that one can 
learn only by experience. in raising 
chicks. There is no mechanical meth- 
od in rearing chicks that will pre- 
vent all troubles, so go slow. 





Green Food for Poultry—A resident 
of a village in New York has solved 
the problem of cheaply and easily 
supplying green food for 50 hens. He 
is obliged to keep his hens closely 
yarded, so they will not trespass on 
his neighbors. After carrying grass 
and other green stuff to them, he 
studied out the following method of 
growing it in the yards, where the 
hens could help themselves. ot 
course, any green crop growing wun- 
covered in the poultry yards would 
soon be destroyed, because it would 
be eaten off so frequently it conld 
not long retain its foliage. The prob- 
lem was solved by spading up about 
one square rod of the richest, mel- 
lowest part of the yard, after which 
it was raked very finely and sown to 
alfalfa. Before sowing, wood ashes 
were scattered over the bed to pro- 
vide lime for the alfalfa, but the 
lime may be applied in the most con- 
venient form, whether slaked of 
ground lime. <A few handfuls of 
oats were sown thinly before sowing 
the alfalfa seed, and raked in with 
the ashes. Last the alfalfa seed was 
sown, and the soil over it’ firmed 
down. by treading when the soil was 
dry. The bed was in rectangular 
form, and boarded all around with 
boards 1 foot or more wide so as te 
form a large’ box, which’ was covered 
with’ wire netting. When the alfalfa 
grew up the hens could pick off the 
leaves and stems through the wire 
and not disturb the roots. Later it 


‘was found better to have two or more 


of the covered beds so one could 
grow up, by protecting it by raising 
up-the wire, while the other was beiBé 
eaten off.—[W. H. Jenkins, Delaware . 
County, N Y. 


Any person can keep poultry, but 
everyone cannot get poultry to keep 
him, Study it out for yourself. 
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Increasing Honey Yields 


KENNETH NAWKINS 





Last spring I determined to try a 
plan I had seen advocated by promi- 
nent bee keepers to produce a great 
deal of honey. When the. bees first 
began fiying I fed them with a syrup 
made of equal parts of sugar and 
water. My object in this feeding was 
to stimulate brood rearing, to have 
as strong a colony as possible by the 
time fruit bloom came and eliminate 
the necessity of further feeding. 

This feeding, together with the 
stimulation of fruit- bloom, forced the 
bees, which were supplied with ex- 
cellent queens, to build up so strong- 
ly that by the latter part of May I 
noticed queen cells started, a sign of 
swarm approach. In each colony I 
then proceeded to replace the hive 
under the supers with another hive 
body, this latter hive supplied with 
full sheets of bee comb foundation. 
Taking the frame of brood from the 
first hive on which I found the queen 
when the hive was opened, I put it in 
the center of the new hive body, in 
place of one of the frames there, 
placing the new frame where the 
first had been in the brood-filled hive. 
Supers had been put on at fruit 
blooming time for it is often possible 
to get one or more supers filled with 
honey then. This new hive, with the 
one frame of bees, brood and queen 
was placed under the supers and the 
first hive filled with brood was placed 
above the supers. 

Another good feature of this plan, 
is that separating the queen from a 
brood chamber filled with brvod does 
away with the swarming fever in 
nearly all cases, she being occupied 
in filling the new combs with eggs as 
fast as the bees build them. Al- 
though there is much discussion on 
the best method, I have always found 
it expedient to place the empty supers 
next to the hive under any other full 
ones that may be on the hive. Care 
must be taken not to add too many 
supers, as this prevents the storing of 
surplus to a great extent. 

Practically the only objection to 
this plan is the necessity of the other 
hive for each colony, adding expense 
for paraphernalia. I find the follow- 
ing plan to pay for the expense the 
first season if it is a good year. The 
empty frames in the upper hive body, 
which should be removed at the end 
of 21 days when all brood has 
hatched, may be used in the fall and 
fiied with honey. 

Then I take the empty frames 
from the second hive body, and as 
fast as the two outside frames on 
each side of the occupied hive are 
filled with honey, I remove them and 
replace with the empty frames from 
the *second hive. These are in turn 
filled and replaced, if the fall yields 
a good honey flow from smartweed 
and other flowers of the season. In 
this way about 50 pounds more of 
honey can be gotten by each colony, 
and _ the honey in these combs extract- 
ed for the so-called “strained” honey. 





National Laying Contest 

Although March presented any- 
thing but an attractive outlay of 
weather, it seems that month was an 
excellent one for the production of 
eggs, as is shown by the records in 
the national egg laying contest being 
con@ucted at Mountain Grove, Mo, 
for the results are even more gratify- 
ing than those for the preceding 
month. A total of 10,828 eggs is the 
record for March, 4386 more than 
were laid during February, making a 
grand total of 28,673 eggs for the five 
months during which the contest has 
been going on, Almost one-half of 
the total number of eggs laid since the 
contest began were laid during the 
past month. 

Twenty-seven pens of five hens each 
laid more than 100 eggs each during 
March. Several pens laid 32 eggs in 
seven days out of a possible 35 eggs. 
Then pen of Rose Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds owned by D. E&. Hall won 
the golden egg cup for March by lay- 
ing 126 e@gs. The Buff Orpingtons 
went to first place with 421 eggs to 
their credit for the five months, and 
the Silver Wyandottes retain second 
place for the month, with 118 eggs, 
and second place for t'e entire time 
with 416 eggs as their best record. A 
Barred Plymouth Rock pullet owned 
by Miss Lillian C. Adams. laid an egg 
every day for 30 consecutive days, and 
was still laying at the clése of the 
month. A pen of White Orpingtons laid 
55 eggs in 12 days, or 5S eggs out ofa 


a 





POULTRY AND BEES. 


possible 60. A Barred Rock pullet 
from Canada has laid 39 eggs in 43 
days, and laid 22 days without miss- 
ing. Two Buff Cochin pullets owned 
by Byrd Bryan laid 29 eggs each dur- 
ing this month and one laid 40 eggs 
in 45 consecutive days, which is con- 
sidered a good record for a Cochin. 


Comparisons with the Storrs Contest 


A comparison of the leading pens 
in each Variety in the Missouri na- 
tional egg laying contest with the 
North American contest at Storrs, Ct, 
presents some interesting material 
also. Connecticut has two varieties 
of which MiS8souri has none, and in 
the Missouri contest there are 17 
varieties of which Connecticut has 
hone. Missouri has 11 varieties in 
which one pen has made a higher 
record than the ‘same 11 varieties 
have made at Connecticut, and Con- 
necticut has 10 leading pens that have 
made a higher pen-—record than the 
same 10 varieties have in Missouri. 


In the Connecticut contest, Dr Thom- 
as Dietrick has a pen of White Or- 
pingtons that had laid 290 eggs, and 
a pen of the same birds in Missouri 
had laid 2091 eggs. 

A pen of Barred Rocks from 
Brooks sanitary hennery haid laid 
204 eggs in Connecticut, and a pen of 
these same Barred Rocks in Missouri 
had laid 319 eggs. A pen of White 
Wyandottes from another breeder had 
laid 223 eggs in Connecticut, and a 
pen of the same breeder's, White 
Wyandottes, in Missouri had laid 346 
eggs in the same time. So far as is 
known, these are the only three 
breeders who have birds in both con- 
tests. So far as the records go. to 
show, the Leghorns seem to havé 
done better at Connect’cut thus far, 
and the larger or general purpose 
breeds best in the Missouri contest. 

The Indian Runner ducks are do- 
ing well. One pen laid 113 eggs in 
March, and they laid five eggs per 
day for eight consecutive days. 


* ft) oT 


The highest individual record to 
date is a Single Comb Red hen, No 
346, with 116 eggs to her credit. 
Fourteen hens have not jaid an egg. 

The difficulty in handling broody 
hens has been easily overcome by 
putting them in a coop with a slatted 
bottom, feeding them heavily as long 
as they are in the coop; not drowning 
the hen in a barrel of water, starving 
her, or mistreating her in any way, a3 
is sometimes the custom. 

The following figures show the 
amount of food consumed and the 
number of eggs laid during March by 
the 12 highest pens iu the contest: 


Variety Fed 


| 


Buff Orpingtens 215 421 $22.9 
Silver Wyandottes 155 416 756.5 
Black Orpingtons > 283 4il SOT 
Single Comb Reds 245 <9 991.7 
White Wvrandottes 165 387 Tw.t 
Rose Comb Reds i175 361 Tél. 
White Orpingtous 215 B45 T70.6 
Baried Rocks 205 342 643.3 
Biack Langshans 225 B18 640 0 
Rose Comb White Leghorns 154 aia 555.8 
Buckeyes ....... . 175 309 6116 
Single Comb White Leghor: 14 308 669.4 








Which For You? 


A leaky roof which means 
Household goods destroyed and loss of slecz 
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Why not buy roofing that is fully guaranteed hy the maker— 
there is such a roofing—it costs NO MORE and is known as 


Certain- 


teed Roofing 


put up in rolis or shingles—guaranteed for fifteen years 


Certain-teed Roofing has stood the test of 
years on home and farm buildings. You run absolutely no 
risk in buying Certain-teed Ready Roofing—amillions of 
rolls now in use on the best homes and farm 
buildings in every State in the universe—and 
without exception it is standing the test of 
This 
is the roofing that is saving the users thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars each year, 
And just so surely 2s others have saved 





time and giving absolute satisfaction. 


money by using Certain-teed 
just so surely can you 
will but give it a trial. 


Highest Grade Roofing at 


Lowest Prices 


same if you 





Beware of long guarantees made by irrespon- 
sible parties. When you put on a roof you dun’t expect to 
replace it every year ortwo. So the material you select to cover 
your roof is important and you should by 
all means investigate carefully before buying. 
There is one rm 

in selecting roofing—and that is to be sure i 
is fully guaranteed by a responsible manufac- 
turer. And 
antees’’ made by irresponsible parties. By 


only one safe way to follow 


e all, beware of long ‘‘guar- 


— . i following this plan you will save money, time — 


and inconvenience in the years to come. 


At Least Investigate 


Your local dealer will sell you Certain- 
teed Roofing, which is responsibly guaran- 





Shingles and other styles of roofing cost 
more and do not last as - In the 
years gone by it is true that shingles and 
metal were the most generally used roof. cov- 
pias tae could buy—but the one big objec- 
tion has been the Aigh cost. Today you can 
buy a deiter aby ad for less money—a 
weather-proof roofing that is easier applied 
and will bast longer— Certain-teed Roofing 
—backed by a fifteen-year guarantee made 
by a manufacturer who actually owns and 
Operates three epoca mills, each mill 
valued at 2+ A ow patron Leok for the 

lon every roll. 1e is for 
your protection. 


‘GENERAL QOOFING MFG. CO. 
«. York, Pa, ‘Marsolites, 1. E. St. Loute, ML. 


Minneapolis, 





General Roofing, U.S. A.’s 
Largest Manefacturer of Roofing and 





teed for 15 years—at reasonably low 
Be sure that the Pc se ¢ abel ison 
each roll. And be sure to write us today 


Name. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a sear; 
& cents for six months, including tage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian s ptions, $1.50. 


EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. a . 


DISCONTINUANCES—It is our oom to continue 
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the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
advertiser he said: 
saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agri- 
ulturist.”” 

Always address our New York City: headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

” NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
- CHARLES WM. BURKETT. Editor 


Week Ending April 20, 1912 
“How to Co-operate” 


“The book with the above title has 
been the father of the co-operative 
movement in the United States,” ex- 
claimed Assistant Secretary Hays of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture some years ago. It was writ- 
ten. .hy Herbert Myrick in 1891, and 
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_published by Orange Judd company. 


It is familiar to everyone interested 
in the subject. 
An entirely new book with the 


‘sanre title is now in preparation by 


the same author, our president and 
editor-in-chief. We therefore desire 
to hear-from each and every form of 
¢o-operation of associated effort that 
is now in successful operation any- 
where, among those engaged in any 
or all branches of agriculture, rural 
trade or co-operative dstribution or 
production in city, town, or country. 

Please report to this office the name 
and address of your successful co- 
operative enterprise, send us its con- 
stitution and by-laws and a descrip- 
tion of just how it is operated. Let 
us work together to present all these 
facts so that the people everywhere 
may know just how to co-operate. 
We hope to hear from one and all in- 
terested, without a moment’s delay. 


Farmers Will Find Out 
the Situation for Themselves 
A select committee of two farmers 


from each state may sail for Europe 
June 15 to _make a personal study of 








; ©o-operative - farm finance as prac- 


ticed in those countries. Each dele- 
gate is expected to give his time and 
sérvice without money and without 
price to this great work. It is de- 
sired to raise money by subscription 
sufficient to pay the ex- 


interest in this effort is so keen that 
in some states one or more rep- 
resentative agriculturists may volun- 
teer to pay his own expenses. 

This select committee is to meet 
and adopt by-laws for its work, elect 


have at least two men within its bor- 
ders who have made a special study 
of the proposition. 

The above was unanimously decid- 
ed upon by the national conference 
on farm finance at Nashville, April 1 
to 6, under the chairmanship of David 
Lubin, as described in our last num- 
ber. The agricultural interests in 
each state are requested to communi- 
cate direct with the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, Washington, D C, 
which is acting for the conference in 
bringing together the select commit- 
tee. Write to that address suggesting 
for your state suitable names as dele- 
gates and means for raising the neces- 


sary funds. It is understood that 
fully a dozen states are already 
pledged, and of course every state 


should be represented. 

In addition to this independent se- 
lect committee to go under the direct 
auspices of the farmers of the differ- 
ent states, the conference und South- 
ern Commercial Congress also voted. 


The subject of co-operative agricultural finance is 
so vast, itg importance is so great, the whole matter 
is so new to the American people, and the conditions 
under which these co-operatitve banking - institutions 
will have to operate in the different states are so 
varied, that the problem is worthy of the deepest 
study by a number of agencies. We observe with 
pleasure that some of the states and numerous other 
organizations are already takiff® action along this 
line. We are especially gratified that the Congress 
of the United States has under advancement the ap- 
pointment of a national commission’ upon farm 
finance to employ experts for making an elaborate 
inquiry into all the details of co-operative land mort- 
gage banks and co-operative rural credit unions, and 
to report thereon for the common good. We welcome 
all these and similar efforts, and the proposed select 
committee on rural finanee to be appointed by the 
Southern Commercial Congress will be prompt to co- 
operate with any and all of the agencies concerned in 
the same line of endeavor. 


Therefore, there are now two things 
to be done by each person or organi- 
zation interested : 
(1) Write as 

Commercial Congress, 

DC. 

(2) Write to the senators from 
your state and the congressmen 
from your district in behalf of the 
Gronna-Norris resolution for a na- 
tional commission upon farm fi- 
nance and a sufficient appropriation 
for its work. 

The result will be to enable rural 
people in every township, county or 
state eventually to institute a system 
of co-operative rural credit unions, 
whereby the small farmer, with the 
most limited cash resources, may pool 
in with his neighbors and upon their 
joint security obtain seasonal ad- 
vances upon reasonable terms. The 
co-operative land mortgage banking 
system is to make_it possible for 
farmers to obtain permanent loans at 
low rates of interest, through the 
issuance and sale of farm bonds, 
which are destined to so combine 
safety and Stability, collateral value 
or marketability, as to vie with gov- 
ernment bonds. Yet co-operative 
farm finance will promote thrift and 
debt paying, rather than extravagance 
and speculation, 

Such a result will do more to im- 
prove the farmer’s condition and 
solve the various economic problems 
which confront the American people 
than all tariff, taxation, and other 
political “isms” now before the coun- 


above to Southern 
Washington, 


Within a few years Denmark has 
been transformed from a barren 
waste to a productive nation by means 
of co-operative farm finance arid co- 
operative dairying. 


Senator J. E. Martine, a New Jersey 
farmer, is this year putting govern- 
ment free seeds to a 

New Use for novel use. He is. dis- 
Free Seeds tributing about 7000 
packages of vegetable 

and flower seeds among school chil- 
dren in Plainfield, his home town. By 
this means he hopes to encourage a 
juvenile love for gardening. If the 
plan works well he will broaden the 
field of distribution in 1913. Here is 
an example which other congressman 
might follow. On the surface it ap- 
pears better than the present hit or 
miss plan which, if rumor be correct, 
annually distributes tons of free seed, 
some of which recipients use as 
chicken feed and fuel. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it might not be as likely a way 
to buy votés as the present plan be- 
cause unless the seeds at least sprout 
the children might influence their fa- 
thers and brothers against congress- 
men who would dupe their hopes to 
expect wonders from government 
seeds! There are always at least two 
points of view to a question as serious 
Senator Martine certainly 
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“nity through which they run. 


appears to be a courageous man. He 
will likely know more about free 
seeds next fall than any other con- 
gressman in the Unfted States. 





Many geople doubt whether farm- 
ers’ educational trains pay. They ad- 


mit that large crowds 


“come to the lectures, 
but say that curiosity 
is the motive, and that 
the stops are almost always too brief 
to leave a permanent impress of 
good. The lecturers are all more or 
less enthusiastic, but except as in- 
quiries from farmers reach them af- 
ter a trip they have small chance of 
knowing whether anyone really ben- 
efits. The railway that foots the bills 
is alone in a position to determine 
whether or not such ventures are 
profitable. But neither at the time 
nor for months, perhaps years, after- 
ward can it really know. Its only way 
is to note an inerease of business 
which it cannot logically credit to 
some other cause. For five or six 
years the college of agriculture of 
Ohio state university has supplied 
lecturers on orchard management for 
farm trains in southern Ohio. H, O. 
Hartzell, industrial agent of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railway, reports that 
last year 250 cars of fruit were 
shipped on the Newark ‘division, 
whereas only 50 cars were shipped in 
1910. Here is a proof that farm trains 
pay both the railway and the commu- 
This 
fact should be an incentive for rail- 
ways to run more trains, for farm- 
ers to visit the trains in larger num- 
bers than ever before, and for in- 
structors to exert themselves to do 
their level best. 


Do Farm 
Trains Pay? 


A good roads epidemic is sweeping 
the countPy. Some states catch it 
only mildly, others get it 
in acute form; in some it 
is already chronic. The 
evident first symptoms are 
town and county meetings; more ad- 
vanced ones are bond issues.and ap- 
propriations; the final evidéntes are 
well developed “good roads.”- One of 
the best known agencies for spread- 
ing this epidemic is.the automobile. 
So many of these have been going 
from place te place that they have 
distributed the germs more ‘rapidly 
and effectively than any other ene 
thing. Certain it is that since their 
adoption as practical means of loco- 
motion the country has seen a more 
rapid spread of good roads than dur- 
ing any previous period of several 
times the duration. As this epidemic 
is a beneficial one, and as the auto- 
mobile is increasing in popularity, 
there is no doubt that it will continue 





Beneficial 
Epidemic 


to spread, Certainly local and na- 
tional: prosperity will be enhanced 
thereby,. 


Misfortunes are often disguised 
blessings. A Maryland farmer writes: 
“The worst feature just 
Need for now is the shortage of 
Stock Feed feed for stock. Hay is 
selling at $30 to $35 a 
ton. Few can buy at these figures. 
The great trouble is, we farmers grow 
too little alfalfa, cowpeas, crimson 
clover and even rye. But many are 
declaring that they will amend their 
ways and not be caught’ like this 
again.” Here is the nub of the lesson,if 
the shortage and the high prices jolt 
anyone into growing more fodder, es- 
pecially leguminous crops, it will not 
only be better for the fellow jolted, 
but also for the land. The larger the 
amount of fodder actualiy fed on the 
place and returned to the soil as ma- 
nure the better for the man and for 
the land; and whatever is good for 
the land must be better for the man 
again 








In farm animals performance rec- 
ords should be the measure of value. 
If an animal answers 

Utility in these requirements, of 
Farm Animals what value are the 
fancy points—the fash- 

ionable pedigree, the particular dish 
of face, a certain shape of nose? Ordi- 
narily the cow with a sway back is 
discredited in the show ring, but some 
of the greatest performers on record 
have had sway backs. If these points 
already noted are an indication of 
ability to do work along certain lines, 
then they—are valuable. If they are 
not, they are practically worthless: - 


eye Z 





Don’t get the wrong idea. Thorough- 
bred stock which conforms to certain 
standards is without doubt the -best. 
These certain points in generation 
after generation of animals are an in- 
dication that the anima! has been bred 
for a great many years until the type 
is fixed, that type being best suited to 
conditions under which the animal is 
raised. In so far as this idea governs, 
special points are all right, but don’t 
be a slave to fixed ideas, either your 
own or your friend’s Get the animal 
that is best for you. Do not discard 
breeding stock if performance records 
are satisfactory, simply because there 
isn’t quite as much white on the face 
as some people think desirable, or be- 
cause the top line is not as straight as 
@ professional judge would seem to 
consider imperative. Use your com- 
mon sense, and your profits will be 
correspindingly great. 


Sugar Beet Culture in Ohio 


Investigations made 10 years” ago 
by the Ohio experiment station showed 
that the sugar beet might be success- 
fuHy grown in many parts of north- 
western Ohio, but did not lend en- 
couragement to its cultivation in the 
southern and“eastern parts of the 
state. Since these investigations were 
made the culture of the sugar beet 
thas become an established industry 
in several] of the northwestern counties 
and several large sugar factories have 
been located in this region. 

The beets are usually grown on the 
black, corn lands. It is essential that 
the land be weil drained. Any rich 
loam will answer, but if clays or yei- 
low sands.are used it will be neces- 








sary to manure or fertilize more 
liberally. - 
The seed bed for sugar beets 


should be prepared as thoroughly as 
for corn, Sugar beets are usually 
planted from May 1 to 2. Most 
growers have the-rows 18 to 20 inches 


apart, using 15 to 20 ounces of ‘seéd 


per acre to insure a good stand. Seed 
is covered about an inch deep, 

As soon as the beets are 
enough to follow the rows nicely, cul- 
tivation should begin. Cultivation ‘is 
continued until the tops cover the 
ground. More or less hand cultivation 
is necessary. 

When the beets show four leaves 
the process of blocking and thinning 
is begun. Blocking consists in cut- 
ting beets out of the solid row with 
a hoe, leaving bunches or hills of 
beets at intervals of 8 or 10 inches. 
Having the beets blocked, they are 
then thinned by hand, leaving but one 
good beet in a hill. 

While sugar beets call for rich 
ljand and will not yield profitable 
crops on any other, if the beet pulp 
is brought back to the land, as is 
usually done whére the factory is 
not too-far away, this. pulp, together 
with the beet tops, restores the greater 
part of the fertility removed by the 
crop. Pound for-pound the beet 
leaves carry double the fertility that 
the beets themselves do. 

Since the investigations of the Ohio 
experiment station have shown that 
most of the soils of the state are 
deficient in phosphorus, and that in 
many cases there is also a deficiency 
in available potash, it is prébable 
that it will very generally be found 
profitable to reinforce the beet resi- 
dues with a mixture of 200 or 300 
pounds of steamed bonemeal and 50 
to 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre, applied to the land after 
plowing and before planting the 
beets. When the beet pulp is not re- 
turned “to the land or when no 
Manure has been used the fertilizer 
should be applied in double the quan- 
tity above suggested, and if the soil 
is not already well stocked with 
nitrogen, as indicated-by dark color 
or by having grown a good clover sod 
to be turned under for the beet crop, 
80 to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre should also be added. 


There is a vital difference between 
“knowing of” a thing and “knowing 
it.” The road to farming as a live- 
Whood is neither as easy nor as pleas- 
ant as many city dwellers imagine. 
Most city dwellers have either not 
ee or too much education to 

make farmers, and the American city 
boy particularly is by slack 
training unfitted to farm for a living. 
{E. O. Mueser, Dutchess County. N Y. 
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before 
permanent employment to as many 
men as possible. 

Some temporary fire guards. will 
always be required, but men employed 
during only a part of the year take 
less interest in their work and render 








Efficiency of Forest Patrol 


*HON GIFFORD PINCHOT 


The efficinecy of a forest force de- 
pends less on good laws than it does 
on good men. 
forest force has at times been com- 
posed largely of political appointees, 


poorer service than members who, be- 
longing to a regular force, expect to 
follow one line of work during their 
lives. Without permanent employ- 
ment, the state cannot compete for 
the best men and will have to take 
what other: employers. leave. The 
thorough enforcement of the tep lop- 
ping law alone would require the 





In the past the state 


and has suffered in consequence. 

While a great improvement in the ‘%¢rvices during the winter of the 
force has taken place, I recommend /4@rTger part of the present force. 
strongly this improvement be The civil service examination for 


maintained and 
ing all members of the forest force 
to pass .a civil 





*Excerpts from address read before 
the camp-fire club of America at New 
York city. 


such men can and should be made 
thoroughly practical by bearing on 
their training and experience as 
woodsmen and fire fighters, and their 
local ‘knowledge of the country in 
which they are to work, and by actual 
test of physical ability and woodcraft 


increased by requir- 


service examination 
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appointment, and by giving- 
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eonducted in the forest. This prac- 
tice, applied in the national forests 
of the United States, has contributed 
more than any other single cause to 
the efficiency of the field force. 

The salaries of the patrolmen are 
too low. They should be increased 
from $60 a month, as at present, to 
$75 a month, with the certainty of 
reasonable promotion for good work, 
In every practical case, appointments 
to higher positions should be made by 
promotion and not by the selection of 
men outside the present force. The 
title “patrolman” should be changed 
to “forest ranger,” for the duties are 
very much wider than fire patrol 
alone. 


Beet Sugar Campaign of 1911-2 
showed a business substantially larger 
than a year earlier. According to 
Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade Journal, 
a total of 4,208,000 long tons of beets 
were received at factories, from 
which were produced 541,000 long 
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tons of sugar. One year ago the fig- 
ures were respectfully 3,434,000 tons 
and 455,000 tons. Total area under 
beets from the latest crop harvested 
was 531,000 acres, an increase of just 
about 100,000 acres over the preced- 
ing season. A total of 67 sugar beet 
factories were operated. Michigan 
led with 17, Colorado 14, California 
10, Utah six, others scattering. Ohie 
had three factories in operation in- 
cluding the new one at Findlay. Pro- 
duction past season was the largest 
on record. While Michigan had more 
factories under operation than Cali- 
fornia, the last named turned out the 
most sugar, 146,006 tons. The Michi- 
gan product, 120,000 tons sugar, would 
have heen larger but for the damage 
done by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing during the latter part of the 
sugar campagn. Colorado is now 
third in sugar production. Taking the 
country at large, the average yield of 
sugar per acre sown was a trifle overy, 
one long ton (of 2240 pounds). 
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Thirty-five Horsepower Five 





Passenger Touring Car 


in the history of this business has ever equaled it. Of ali 
the exceptional Overland values, thet you have been 
accustomed to, this one hes proven the most conspicuous, 


Think of it! 


A thirty-five horsepower five-passenger touring car for $1200. 
This is the lowest priced thirty-five horsepower touring car in the world. 
Part for part—point for point—it is the equal of any $1500 car 
made. It has the power—the epeed—the comfort—the appearance 
—and the construction. Take the powerful motor—the strong end 
rugged rear system—the Vanadium steel gears—the fine bearings— 
the pressed steel frame—the drop forged exles—the big tires—the 
superb body work—the high grade upholstery; in fact, take every 
item that goes into the makeup of this automobile and you will find 
the daplicate of this car cannot be had below the fifteen hundred doliar 


mark, 


Here is a car with a powerful, silent, smooth running, thirty- 
five horse-power motor. Here isa car that seats five large passen- 
gers comfortably. The upholstery is of good leather, hand stuffed 
with fine hair. The body is finished in our famous dark Overland 
blue and the wheels in battleship gray. The transmission is of se- 
lective type, three speeds and reverse—fitted with the fine F. & S. 
enouler bearings which are used on the most expensive cars in the 


N: wonder the public is scrambling for this car. Nothing 





world. The frame is of pressed steel and has a single drop. The 
casings are of aluminum. The front axle is a ono 
piece, drop forged I section fitted with the famous Timken bear- 
ings. The tires are 34x 4—quick detachable. The handsome mas- 
sive lamps are finished in solid black with brilliant heavy brase 


crank and gear 


trimmings. Self starter $20 extra. 


The Overland center control is the one proven and practical 
The method 
operate the levers with the left hand, which gives you free use of 
It gives you the use of the right hand 
fore door, as well as the left hand fore door, which is impossible if 
a lever is placed one side or the other. 
It is easy to handle—no stretching out or reaching. 
Any one can manipulete the levers without a particle of effort. 
Take the specifications of this $1200 car—compare them with 
any $1500 car you know of and the only difference you will be able 


location for both operating levers. 


your right hand for driving. 


either side. 


to find is the difference in price. 


Why pay an additional $300 for e@ purely imaginary value? 

Any one of our 2000 dealers will be glad to give you ea thorough 
demonstration any time or place you say. 

We have . wane Loyang” book which explains our 
organization— iggest in the business. 
Please ask for book TT-34 


copy todey. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo; Ohio 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This edition of American Agriculturist 
‘Is devoted to the interests of our big Em- 
pire state family. It is edited and 
hn ae solely in the interest of New 

ork agriculture. To make it better 
than ever is my earnest wish, and I ask 
— to join hands in making it so. Use 

ese pages freely for farm news, for 
discussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opinions on farm practice. 
Not only do this, but write me frequent- 
ly. Tell me about the features that are 
most interesting and helpful; suggest 
ways of improvement as they occur to 
you, and send in accounts-of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 
reveals farm activity. We want to boost 
agriculture in New York; by all work- 
ing together we can make things hum. 


2difor American Agriculturist. 


Farm School for Long Island 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





Franklin W. Hooper of Brooklyn in 
advocating the Harte-Thompson bill 
appropriating $10,000 for the site for a 
state school on Long Island for rural 
education, to be established at Min- 
eola, said that while New York city 
paid 75% of the cost of the state col- 
lege, experimental stations and five 
schools of agriculture, that it had no 
institution of the kind in any of its 
territory. He argued that there should 
be an agricultural school on Long Is- 
land, because of the large amount of 
vegetables raised there and on Staten 
Island, and an agricultural school in 
western New York, which should be 
devoted to the study of fruit. He was 
backed up in his remarks by Senators 
Bayne and Harte, Ezra Tuttle and H. 
B, Fullerton. 

Gov Dix said that he coincided in all 

that had been said, that he had care- 
fully studied the bill, and had made 
up his mind to approve it. This makes 
the sixth agricultural school. now. in 
the state, but its original appropria- 
tion is the smallest of any yet estab- 
lished. Its promoters were glad to se- 
cure it; despite the smaliness of the 
appropriation. Next year $40, will 
be available for the erection of build- 
ings. 
The New York state conference of 
conservation of forest resources was 
*“»xrmed at a recent meeting of repre- 
sentatives of state departments and 
educational institutions interested in 
forestry, held in Albany. Its purpose 
is co-operation, on forestry education 
and practical work. Following closely 
on the forniation of this conference 
Gov Dix approved the Jones bill pro- 
viding for the separate classification 
of land planted with trees, without 20 
miles of a first-class city, or 10 miles 
a third-class city, or one mile of an 
a third-class vity, or one mile of an 
incorporated village, by exempting it 
from taxes for 25 years. 

The run of the Delaware and Hud- 
son railroad’s agricultural special 
from Binghamton to Rouses Point, 
consuming 11 days, was most success- 
ful. 

Assemblyman Tallett’s bill amended 
the agricultural law by providing that 
the term “concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs” shall not include malt 
sprouts, when sold as such by the 
malster at retail, has been approved 
by the governor. 

At the pure food show in Rochester 
‘April 13-19 the state agricultural de- 
partment had an exhibit of 590 speci- 
mens of adulterated and misbvanded 
foods which its agents purchased in 
the markets of the state for analysis, 
representing the-most commonly adul- 
terated foods in general use in fhe 
household. F. M. Greene of Alban:, 
representing the agricultural depart- 
ment, was in charge of the exhibit. 


Ret Changes in Sthruyler 


A. E. EVERTS, SCHUYLER COUNTY. N Y 





Following a winter, whose severity 
has equaled if not exceeded any ever 
known in this part of New York, 
spring, always welcome, seems doubly 
welcome this year. With the temper- 
ature hovering between zero and 20 
degrees below during January and 
February and hardly a flake of snow, 
the winter wheat and young seeding 
would have been killed had not’ Marc 
brought many heavy snowfalls. * 

Farmers are preparing to sow tim- 
othy and clover seed. The prices for 
these are very high, $8 and $9 a 
bushel being paid for timothy, and $14 
and $16 for clover. Roads are in a 
terrible condition, 

Many auctions have been held and 
considerable transfer of real estate 
and changing of residences have -oc- 
curred, At sales stock went high, 
horses bringing from $150 to $200, ac- 

i to age, quality, etc, cows 


from + i 
Butter is in fair demand at-28 to 
30 cents a pound. Eggs are 18-to 2) 
ts a dozen, with hens laying well. 
s Manning has sold his farm 
dett t B. McCreary of 


oe 


roe 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


man,-has purchased the old Jackson 
house of George Snyder, and is mak- 
ing extensive repairs and thoroughly 
renovating the place, When the im- 
provements are all made Mr Green 
expects to open the house to the pub- 
lic. This will be much appreciated, as 
Burdett has been without a hotel for 
two years. : 

M. L. Martin has purchased of Mrs 
Eli Barnum one of the most desirable 
lots in town and expects to build a 
fine residence, which he and his wife 
will occupy the coming fall. He will 
leave the old Martin homestead where 
he was born 65 years ago, and has 
lived ever since. Samuel Baker 
and wife are comfortably established 
in their new home in town, purchased 
of George Paterson. Lyman Potter 
and family, formerly of Reading, have 
taken possession of the farm pur- 
chased of Mr Baker. This farm of 156 
acres sold for $9000. 


Steuben. Co—Frost is rapidly coming 
out, making the roads very muddy 
and hard to travel. There is consid- 
erable changing of tenants this spring. 
A little maple sugar has been made. 
There is a great deal of trouble with 
water in cellars, the drains have been 
so badly frozen. There has been but 
little sickness with live stock, which 
came through winter in very good con- 
dition. Roads have recently been 
badly washed, as ditches. were full 
of ice. 

Jefferson 
Co have 
First grade 
dition, Many maple groves have 
been tapped; but owing to ‘cold 
weather very little sugar has yet been 
made. First grade selis for 14c p Ib. 
Rosemary creamery pays $1.53 p 100 
lbs for Apr milk. Cows are $50 and 
up, hay $17 to $20 p ton, commercial 
feeds $1.50 to $1.60 p 100. Grass seed 
is very high, timothy being $8.50 p 
bu, clover $15. M. J. Maxwell has 
hold two cars of horses.-from his 
Adams stable and expects another 
car about Apr 10, 

Orleans Co — Owing to _ severe 
weather, farmers have not, as a rule, 
trimmed. orchards, but now are -get- 
ting busy. There is every indication 
of a good fruit crop the coming sea- 
son, with the exception of peaches, 
which seem to: be in doubt. Some’ va- 
rieties have Wwintered much better 
than others, Low spots in wheat 
fields have been covered with ice till 
recently. There aré some reports of 
injury from freezing, since ice has 
thawed. Cold storage people have dis- 
posed of all their apples except Bald- 
wins, which are selling from $2 to $3 
p bbl. .At an auction on ‘faple Ridge 
Auctioneer .Culver said to the.crowd 
that a few days before he had sold 12 
tons of hay for $36 p ton, aud he ad- 
vised his hearers that if an opportu- 
nity presented itself to buy seed oats 
for $1 p bu to improve it. Farmers 
are using more chemicals than ever 
before. One man who bought three 
cars got a slight reduction from usual 
rates. Roads are very bad. The Me- 
dina corporation roads are, as usual, 
entirely neglected. 

Good Maple Se&son—There has 
very recently been good sleighing in 
the northern part of Clinton Co. The 
agri train stopped at Chazy. -Those 
with it visited Hearts Delight farm, 
which makes a specialty of Dorset 
sheep, Guernsey cows and Chester 
White swine. Mill feeds are high. 
Potatoes are $1.25 p bu wholesale. 
Cows bring $35 to $50 at auctions. 
Horses are very scarce and market is 
good. 


Allegany Co—Roads are bad. Po- 
tatoes are $1 to $1.40 p bu, hay $20 
p ton, milk $1.50 p 100, eggs 18c p 
doz, butter 35 to 40c p lb, cows $30 
to $75 ea, good horses $200-to $350. 
Farm help is scarce. Not as many 
potatoes will be planted as last spring. 


Richmond Co—Richmond differs 
from all farming counties of the 
Empire state in that its roads, whether 
leading up and down its hills or 
around them, end at the water’s edge. 
Therefore ferries are needed. Much 
dissatisfaction .is felt that the Staple- 
ton boats are slow and make infre- 
quent trips. It is rumored also that 
they may land in Brooklyn instead of 
Manhattan. A movement to establish 
markets in the borough is in prog- 
ress, with the hope of thus lessening 
the cost of living. Many farms have 
been divided into building lot&’ which 
are as yet undeveloped, while others, 
especially on the hills, are covered 
with attractive villas and bungalows. 
Mr C. G. Kolff, whose handsome resi- 
dence on Emerson Hill was destroyed 
by fire, is about to rebuild. Farm- 
ers are preparing for spring work. 

Niagara Co—Contracts ‘have been 


let for the new boulevard running 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls. Hay 
is scarce, s@lling as high as $25 p ton 
at Tonawanda. There have been very 
few auction sales throughout. the 
county. The Frontier electric railroad 
is. laying a:‘new double track from 
Buffalo to Niagara Falis, which has 
aroused - much interest among the 
farmers in the town. ew ve 4 sells 
for $55 p ton and potatoes $1.60 p: bu 





in Jefferson 
condition, 
14c -p Ib. 


Co—Roads 
been in .poor 
sells for 


at Tonawanda. Most farmers are 
trimming apple trees and a few are 
spraying. A new law has been passed 
that every farmer peddling or ship- 
ping milk to Tonawanda must have 
his cows tuberculin tested. This is 
causing much disturbance among 
farmers at present. As the old alms- 
house at Lockport ‘thas been con- 
demned, Niagara Co has appropriated 
$60,000 for a new one. 


Butter for Oleo Hearing—Samples 
of butter made from the milk of cows 
of the five most common breeds of 
dairy catle were sent to Washington 
by the dept of dairy industry, col of 
agri, Ithaca, to be used in connection 
with the. hearing of the oieo bill 
before congress. The butter is to be 
used in establishing a-color line be- 
tween oleo and butter. 


Saratoga Co—Roads have been all 
but impassable. Spring is cold and 
backward, Bids are solicited for a 
contract on the 5-mile Stillwater- 
Schuylerville state road. Messrs Wil- 
bur and Ayres of the Quaker neigh- 
borhood attended farmers’ convention 
at Schenectady. The grange member- 
ship falls but two or three short of 
the 100 mark. Méetings are largely 
attended and enthusiasm is shown, 
There is earnest consideration of the 
building of a hall at. Quaker Springs 
by the grange. A good team of young 
wor horses cannot be bought for 
less ‘than $500. Several farmers are 
resorting to ox teams for farm work. 
A team of oxen is worth $150. Pota- 
toes readily bring $3.50 p bbl. Many 
grocers alarmed by the quantities of 
frosted potatoes put on the market 
refuse to handle them at all. Shotes 
at auctions bring $2 to $3 ea. Cows 
are high, and would be higher but for 
the extremely high prices of fodder 
and feed of all kinds. Veal calves 
are worth 7%c p lb, timothy seed $11 
p bu. Seed oats, in fact, seeds of 
all kinds, are high. Pink topped 
clover is preferred to the red, its 
stalks being finer and making niore 
tender fodder for cattle. Butter is 
still bringing top prices, but eggs nave 
dropped to 18c p doz. Incubators are 
turning out hundreds of young 
chicks, Fall-sown grains look prom- 
ising. Mott Toms of Stillwater has 
purchased the Howland homestead 
near Ketchams Corners. The Sara- 
toga Co medical soc passed resolutions 
lately urging prompt action in the 
matter of erecting a tuberculosis hos- 
pital in’this county. 

Chenango Co—Milk brings for Apr 
$1.40. The cost of feeding is as 
much now as in winter, therefore the 
profits of Apr milk are of a doubtful 
nature, _ Cows are bringing a very 
good price. One dairy sold recently 
at $61 a head. Spring is a little de- 
layed, but snow is well off and there 
is a good possibility that farmers may 
get at spring work in fair season. 
Grain feeds and hay are perhaps the 
highest ever known. Hay is $16 to 
$20 p ton. There may be enough for 
farmers’ use. A little has been 
shipped. 

Schuyler Co—This backward spring 
is making more expense for farmers 
who find it necesstdy. to buy. hay, 
which is $20 p ton at the barn. Po- 
tatoes are all gone. Eggs are 20) to 
24c p doz and demand good. Many 
are filling incubators, which will stop 
shipment to the city. Many are going 
out of the poultry business. The cost 
of cows and the high price of feeds 
are helping to drive farmers to the 
wall, It costs about 2%c i make a 
qt of milk, and many sell for less. 

Oswego Co—Roads have been in a 
dreadful state. Delbert Braga of Han- 
nibal is *» sending his cream to a 
Rochester party. He is to receive 60 
to 70c p gal, according to the season. 
He also gets I'%c p qt for skim milk. 
George Commons has moved to Sodus, 
where he has secured work. No sugar 
was made in this locality. Not much 
wood was cut during the winter owing 
to deep snow. Eggs are 20c p doz, 
butter 32¢c p lb. Price of clover seed 
is prohibitive. 

Onondaga Co—Farmers are getting 
busy with spring work. Many have 
drawn hay to Syracuse markets; re- 
ceiving from $20 to $25 p ton. Pota- 
toes are scarce at $1.60 p bu. Eggs 
are in good demand at 25c p doz, but- 
ter retails at 38¢ p Ib.- John Hoyt of 
Bremerton has just returned from the 
west with a car of horses now for sale. 
Paul Vollmer is getting material to- 
gether to build a. barn, which is to 
have a basement. The cement work 
for same wasgconstructed last fall. 

Ontario Ceo—Weather has been 
fairly warm. Little plowing of any 
kind has been :done yet. Some are 
ready to spray. “Much lime and sul- 
phur -have been sold. Most orchards 
have been trimmed and_ will be 
plowed and worked the coming sum- 
mer, as it has been proven that .cul- 
tivation is better for the trees and 
fruit. 

Allegany Co—Potatoes are $1.35 to 
$1.50 p bu. About 10,000-bus are still 
in. the hands of the farmers.” Notas’ 
many. as.usual_ wilh he. on’ ac- 
count. of. high «price: 

back 


seed, . Wor 
will be = d, as thé ground is: 
Cheese factory opened: last 


ward, as 1 
very wet. 


. cently... Some-farmers.-have . po 


: 


“American Agriculturist 


week. Veai calves are 7%c p Ib. A 
great many are sent to N Y city, 
the rest to Buffalo. Hay is scarce 
at $20 p ton, eggs 20c p doz, butter 
25¢ P lb, oats 60c p bu. Cows are $60 
to $70 ea. A grange has just been o-- 
ganized at Canaseraga with about 75 
members. New maple syrup is sell'ng 


egg p “gal. New sugar 10 to l14e 
p Ib, 


Sar Co—Roads are very bad. 
Thunderstorm recently was the sec- 
ond one this year. Farmers are busy 
with woodpiles. No plowing done as 
yet. Not much changing about this 
s:ring. Hay is $18 to $20 p ton. Po- 
tatoes are p bu and scarce. But- 
ter 28c p lb, eggs 20c p doz Cows 
bring good prices at sales; horses are 
‘down in price. 

Milk Prices—The Phenix Cheese Co 
in St Lawrence Co will pay at their 
Potsdam plant during Apr $1.50 p 100 
for 4% milk, with 2c a point under 
and over 4%. The McDermott con- 
densery at Canton pays as follows: 
Apr $1.35,. May $1.15, June $1, July 
$1.15, Aug $1.30, Sept $1.45. Prices 
range somewhat higher than last year. 
The St Lawrence farms, the large milk 
plant at Gouverneur, have posted their 
prices for milk forsthe month of Apr 
at $1.40 p 100; which is 5c better than 
is being paid by the Borden sta, 

St Lawrence Co—Prospects are poor 
for sugar; bushes are all tapped and 
but very little sugar made. Eggs are 
20c p doz, butter-30c p lb, hay $18 p 
ton. Bran is $32 p ton, and every 
other feed in proportion. Farmers are 
busy’ cutting woodpiles. Potatoes are 
$1.40 p bu. Few will be planted this 
season on account of scarcity of seed. 

Chautauqua Co—Many big snow- 
banks did not melt till recently. Dairy 
cows, as a rule, are rather thin. Hay 
is $20 p ton at the barn. At the Lan- 
ders auction last week cows sold. from 
$25 to $40 ea, but they were small and 
thin. The Charlotte Center cmy 
opened last Monday. Milo Sears of 
Sinelairville has rented it and _ will 
run it as a skimming station. Road 
Supt C. A. Wilson has had a force of 
men’ at work on the roads the past 
week. F. J. Bigler, B. F. Putnam and 
A. J. Hopkins all intend to build new 
barns this year. Butter is 28c p lb, 
potatoes $1 p bu, eggs 20c p doz, 

Essex Co—The section around 
Schroon Lake is not a farming local- 
ity. Principal business is summer 
boarding. The prospect for a good 
season was never better at this time of 
year. A half dozen or more furnished 
houses have already. been rented by 
citizens to city families for the sum- 
mer. Butter is 30c p Ib, and very 
scarce. Eggs 16c p doz. Until recent- 
ly there was snow in the woods.’ 


Albany Co—Roads are in very bad 
condition. Farmers are unable to do 
much on land. Hay is $25 p ton. Grain 
is high. Clover seed is $15 p bu. Stock 
wintered well considering the scarcity 
of fodder. An. auto bus run by Elmer 
Slingerland made its first trip from 
Clarksville to Albany recently. 

Rensselaer Co—Milk*price at H. P. 
Hood J Sons’ cmy for Apr is $1240 p can 
of 100 lbs. P. Delaney works the Cross 
farm recentiy purchased by P. Shea 
for $8000. This is. a 60-acrc farm and 
contains 1000 locust trees, which when 
cut for posts will pay handsomely. Po- 
tatoes are mostly in buyers’ hands; 
only a few barrels will be left after 
farmers’ seed is selected. The tempt- 
ing high prices led many farmers to 
sell short. Stock wintered well in this 
section. H. P. Joslin recently sold 20 
ewes to Myron Cottrell for $750 ea. 
Some of our poultry breeders have a 
contract for their eggs in Troy; others 
consign their crates to Albany. Roads 
are in bad condition. Water pipes are 
frozen and require mending. Good 
farm horses are high, with prices for 
wind-broken and bunches still up, ac- 
cordingly to their usefulness. 


Tompkins Co—Feeds sell from $1.40 
to $1.65 p 100 lbs. Roads are in bad 
condition. Have had much snow and 
rain in this section. Land sells from 
$40 to $60 p acre. A few farms 
changed hands this spring. Most of 
the milk in this section goes to the 
N Y state of agri at Ithaca... The 
col paid p lb for~butter fat 
through the winter. Horses are $125 
to $200, cows $40 to $60, sheep $3 to 
$4. Very little sale for swine in this 
section. 


Steuben Co—Roads are 
condition. New seeding 
Sugar yield is nothing extra, 
but the quality is _ fine. Cattle 
are high, especially Holsteins, which 
are: the leading cattle in this 
section. Heifer calves four weeks old 
Sell readily’ at $100 ea. The scrub 
bull has served his time, as all up- 
to-date farmers are using pvre-bred 
sires. Butter is 28c p Ib, cheese 16c. 
Hens are laying finely, Eggs are 20c 
p doz. 

Chautauqua. Co—Quite a large 
amount of maple sugar and syrup 
has been made in this section. Sap 
-has been running good. Cows have 
sold..for ‘ea at-some auétions re- 

a hand yet.” Mr Alton, Sexith, mipped 
“on hand yet. ° Mr Alton Smith shippe 
a-load of veal-ea pe gee 
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April 20, 1912 
In the Empire State 
Orleans Co Farming Late—Spring 


sork is very backward in this sec- 
tion, and little has been done except 

runs and pana oe Farmers have 

cured their help for the coming sea- 
son.  Marfied me “4 who board at 
ome receive $450 to $500 a year. The 
erates, barrels and fertilizer for the 
eoming season are on hand, and much 
has been hauled.- A large acreage will 

devoted to new orchards. Garden 
truckers will be more extensive grow- 
ers of cabbage, celery and onions than 


last year. Hay is scarce and brings 
%380 to $35 p ton. N. J. Gould is 
experimenting with cotton seed. It is 

ought that by starting the seed in 


the greenhouse the season here might 


be long enough in which to develop 
the plant. Grass is making a start. 
rost is well out of the ground. As 
on aS dry weather prevails men can 
gin work.—[Delva Augsbury. 
Orange Co—Spring is very back- 
ard. Farmers pay $4.25 to $6 p bbl 
potatoes for planting. Many are 
vying hay at $26 p ton. Creamerieg 
34%c p qt for milk. Eggs are 22c 
“doz. Roads are getting in good 
ndition. 
Best Farm Train Yet—rThe special 
rm train, sent out by the N Y state 
1 of agri, has just completed a high- 
successful run over the D & H rail- 
id from”*Binghamton to Chazy in 
nton Co, taking in the eastern sec- 


n of the state. In all 22 stops were 


ade, differing from the stops of pre- 
sus farm specials in that they were 
nger, more educational :.nd less for 
exhibition purposes. The attendange 
1s much larger than drawn by ary 
ther train the college has run. At 
e end of the first five stops there 
id been an attendance of 4250. When 
bany was reached, or the 10th stop, 
was about 11,000. North of Albany 
the average attendance at the stops 
as even greater, and it is safe to say 
1at the total was well over 20,000. 
The two cars that attracted most at- 


lairy and the domes- 


ition were the 


science, with poultry and plant dis- 
eases next.—[H. C. 8. 

Clinton Co—Farmers are hauling 
manure on to high land. No one 
has ecommenced plowing yet. No 

ain was raised last year on account 

drouth and farmers will have to 

ily everything th feed. Many. will 

ive to buy all their séed. Potatoes 

re $1.35 to $1.40 p bu, oats 75c, bran 
$1.80 p 100, hay $20 to $26 p ton. Milk 

t the creamery $1 to $1.25, station 
rice slightly higher. Farmers expect 
good .season. 

Schoharie Co—Roads .have been 
ery muddy and trave ling bad. Maple 
syrup 75e to $1.2 p gal. Hay is 

irce, selling fron ’ $18 to $25 p ton. 
Not much sale for stock. Butter is 
33 to B34ce-p Ib Potatoes are very 

irce at $1 to $1.25 p bu. 

Ulster Co—Frost is out of the 
ground, but weather is backward and 
tormy. No plowing being done yet. 
Roads are in fair condition. Corn is 
'2%c p bu, oats 70c bran $32 p ton, 


itter 36c  p lb, potatoes $2 p_ bu. 
Horses sell at the stables for $225 and 


$275 ea. Cattle bring from $45 to $60. 
Peaches are about all dead. Hay is 
$25 p ton, spring pigs $6 p pr. Apples 
ire $2 p bbl. No planting. done yet. 
Suffolk Co—There has been a fall- 
ing off in the acreage devoted to 
nions during the past four or five 
irs in the vicinity of Orient. Dry 
eather for four successive years has 
ised thrip to become destructive, 
ind at the present time practically no 
d is put in the ground outside of 
rown,. We have continued to plant 
usual acreag although we have 
succeeded in getting a good crop 


Onions are also at- 
on old ground and 
formalin treatment 


several years. 
ked by smut 
are trying the 


this, The tendency here is to turn 
sets instead of sowing the seed 
ect, as by this method it will avoid 
he smut and the crop matures before 
hrip becomes very troublesome. 


neighbors 
of 


Some of our 
in acre or two 


are putting, 
sets this spring. 


(G. W. H, 

Good Syrup Output—Heavy. rains 
recently in Alleghany and roads 
muddy. Farmers have been draw- 
fertilizer. Farmers are making 

a tine lot of syrup, one farmer making 
) gals. Good maple syrup is selling 
$1 p gal, potatoes $1.30 p bu, hay 
‘-- p ton in mow,. butter 30c p. Ib, 
eggs 18¢ p doz; Meadows promise a 
s00d hay crop The N Y_ school of 
1sTl recently held their first com- 
encement exercises at the agri hall 
it Alfred. About 40 students recéived 
lomas. 


Director’s Report State Exper Sta— 
e work of the state exper sta for 
is summarized briefly in the di- 
ctor’s report, which appears as bul- 
tin No #42. The principal topics 

cussed are changes in the Staff, 
purchase of additional land, Chautau- 
“ua Co grape investigations, establish- 
meat of a new department for soil 
idy, reasons why agricurtural inves- 
Ugation is expensive and outline. of 
bulletins «published during the year. 


11 
i 





Since this station sustains a close re- 
lation to many of the farm problems 
of N Y this @iscussion of its work 
should receive careful study from all 
who are interested in the state’s agri- 
cultural welfare. Like ail the station 
bulletins, this one may be oltained 
without expense by writing to the sta- 
tion at Geneva for it. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Apr 15— 
Last week affer Monday steers showed 
considerable firmness, and still further 
advanced 10c,. closing steady; bulls 
and fat cows also improved 10@15c, 
medium and common cows sold slow- 
ly, closing barely steady. Calves on 
Wednesday ruled firm to 25c higher; 
later the market broke and fell off 
50 @ 7dc, closing dull. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $4.75@8.25, 
oxen 5.25@6.40, bulls 4@7, cows 2.25 
@6, veals 5@10, barnyard and fed 
calves 3@6;_ Milch cows were full 
steady at 25@65. 

Today there were 32 cars of cattle 
and 7790 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow early; more active later; closed 
berely steady; bulls firm to shade 
higher; cows slow and unchanged, 
Calves were in heavy supply and de- 
clined 75c@$1; demand was fair at 
decline, and about all sold. Steers 
averaging 870 to 1330 lbs sold at the 
range of 6@8.15 p 100 Ibs, including 
11 cars Pa, 900 to 1330 ibs, 6@8.15, 6 
cars Va, 870 to 1215 lbs, 6.30@38.10, car 
O, 1000 to 1222 lbs, 6.50@7.80, N Y¥ 
steers 723 fbs, 7.15. Bulls sold at 4@ 
cows 2,50@5.80, outside figures 
for car of O cows, veals at 5.50@8.75, 
culls few calves at 5 

Sheep continued in limited supply 
last week and steady, with: very few 
choice and prime offered. 





6.25, 
5@ 5.25, 
Lambs 


after Monday showed weakness and on 
Wednesday prices dropped 25@40c, 


with a very dull trade: market con- 
tinued very dull from that date, clos- 
ing slow. A few spring lambs came 
in from Maryland (first of the sea- 
son) and were of good quality. The 
selling range for the week was: Un- 
shorn sheep $4.50@6, unshorn culls 
3}@4.25, clipped sheep 2.25@5.50, un- 
shorn lambs 6.50@8.85, unshorn culls 
5@6, clipped lambs 5.50@7.25, un- 
shorn yearlings §.50@7.50, clipped do 
6.25 @6.50, spring lambs UG 7 p head. 


Today there were 14 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were steady, good. and 
choice lambs firm to 10c higher, others 
steady. Unshorn ee sold at 450@ 
6 p 100 lbs, culls 3@4, clipped sheep 


5.50 @ 5.50, unshorn’ lambs_ 7@8.75, 
culls 6, clipped lambs 5.50@7,50, Top 
price unshorn Mich lambs 8.75, N Y¥ 
do .8.60, Ohio do 7.75. 

Hogs opened firm and 10@1i5c 
higher; fell off later, closing 20@25c 
lower. Teday there were fully 2000 
on sale. Pigs and light hogs were 
easy, medium and heavy hogs firm to 


250 
pigs 


125 to 
100 lbs, 


higher. Hogs averaging 
Ibs sold at 1.75@ 8.25 p 
averaging 99 Ibs 7.25. 


The Horse Market 

Horses of all commercial types were 
in active demand last week and bring- 
ing strong prices; others. steady. 
Choice heavy drafters $350@400 p 
head, fair to good do 300@3840, chunks 
1100 to 1300 Tbs 225 @ 275, second-hand 
horses 125 @ 225 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle Mon- 
day ‘were 95 cars, against 110 a week 
ago. The market. was active and prices 
higher. G@eed to choice steers sold at 
$7.85 @ 8.25 p he good 1300 to 1400- 
Ib steers 7.60@ 7.85, medium _ to good 
1200 to 1300-lb steers 7.15 1G 7.50, tidy 
1050 to 1150-lb steers 7@7.40, fair to 
medium 1000 to 1100-1b steers 6.7: 5@7, 
fair 900 to 1000-Ib steers 6.35@ 
6.65, common 700 to 900-lb steers 54 
6.15, rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300-1b 
steers 5@6.65, common to good fat 
oxen 5@6.85, bulls 3.35@6.10, cows 
2.50@ 2 $5, Heifers weighing 700 to 
1100 lbs, 4@6.80, bologna cows 
@2.85. Receipts of calves amount- 
ed. to 1000 head. The market was 
lower, and price range 6@8 p 100 Ibs, 
Receipts of hogs Monday “were the 
same as @ Week ago, or 35 double 
decks. Heavyweights sold at 8.10 i 
8.20, heavy Yorkers 8.10@8.20,~ light 
7.40@8, pigs 6.25@6.90. The sheep 
market Was steady Monday, and ar- 
rivals about 10 cars less than a week 
ago, or 20 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3.50@5.50 p 100 ibs. lambs 7.04 @7.2>5 
real lambs 8@12. 

At Buffalo, rime steers sold Mon- 
day at $8@8.25 p 100 Ibs, shipping 
steers 74750 butcher grades 6@7.2: 
heifers 4@6, + Gomes 2@6.50, bulls ia 
6, milch cows 20@ 65 ea, Total re- 
ceipts of beef cattle amounted to 3200 
head. About 2600 head of calves ar- 
rived, selling on a slow market at 
5.50@ 8.50 p 100 Ibs. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 17,000 head. Trade 
was fair, but-the market’ easier. 
Lambs sold at 7@8.50 p 100 lbs, sheep 
3@6.40. The hog market was strong 
Monday, with 13,600 head being of- 
fered for pate. Yorkers wore gross at 

1 pigs heavy 
weights 81568.0, rousns 7@7,25. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
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This Jeweler : 


The sign shown hete is usually displayed where 
Sovtn Benp Warcues are sold. You'll see it on/y in 
high-class retail jewelers’ stores. Its significance is this— 

A South Bend Watch will keep sccurate time even when frozen 
in a cake of ice. This ability is built into the South Bend by the 
highest-priced watch skill in the world. 

A full year is often spent in the making of one South Bend Watch. 
Each is inspected 411 times. Each runs accurately for 700 hours 
before it leaves the factory. No watch can be more carefully pre- 
pared for your pocket. 

Yet that doesn’t satisfy us. 


We Sell Only Through Retail Jewelers 


These men are alone able to properly regulate a watch to 
the buyer’s personality. And that 
is necessary, as good watches run 
differently for different people. 

This is a fact, but it’s a long 
story to tellin an ad, so we'll leave 
that to the jeweler himself. 

Ask your jeweler to explain it. 
Ask him to show you a South Bend 
Watch. 


<South Bend” 


You can get a South Bend 
Watch at prices ranging up to $75 
(in solid gold case). 

Write for the free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It is 
interesting from cover to cover. 

Glenwood, Iowa, Sept. 15, 1911. 

South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, Ind, 

Gentlemen: This is to certify that some 
four years ago, while in business at 
Ackley, lowa,I sold a 15J 18S South Bend 
Watchto Wm. Johns of that place, which 
ran so close to time that after fourteen 
months it was impossible to detect a 
second’s variation in its rate. Mr. Johns 
will verify my a 

Yours truly, 


‘The South Bend Watch Company 


4 Alvin Street (95) South Bend, Indiana 
Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we mark the amount of gold they contain, 


$50 


rest. Money back 
ty Pp lee fice SSO Bt 





SOUTH BEND, IND: 





C. MacManvs 








HANDSOMEST BUGGY YOU'LL SEE 
ON 1000 MILES OF ROAD 


No dealer can cheewe rge you 685 to oe or more now for this 
No cata or mail order merchandiser can 


RS to paren youat £667. eared 
‘FAMOUS 


COLUMBUS= 


ory one of our 

Buggies—D fF Ee OT Fertisne Fe. 

No better could be built—like eip—ot ot ony 5 price and pow 
Every one now of One Quality and One can then any 
have 4 choices of Auto Seats or your choice +» ae colors to 
Suityou. All the science, skill, brains and expert workman ) 
ship that has made Columbus buggies famous 

You knowit. Your father knew tha 


century ago. 
missing this saving from 617.50 up % 
tal pS big illustrated Portfolio be telling all facts, 











Direct 
to You 





better than any catalog—FR 
COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 


2016 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio 





Guaranteed For Ten Years 
CENTURY HOUSE PAINT. 1- 

Any Oolor. Terms cash, - re pie atite, $1. 20 

CENTURY BARN PAINT, -in i-gal. cans, 
Red, Green and Gray. Terms cash, Per Galion, 65 
to any ation east of the Rocky Mountains on 
Fee ead Se tie soc swage Eovbarasti® 

vered price to ‘these Slates is 5c, 


Deii 
ime for PREE catalogue ee a: 


advertisement. sa tisfaction guarant es, oF onder 
atistac 
funded, We refer you to the Southern Llinols at National Bank 


CENTURY MFG. CO., Dept. 290, East St. Louis, ills. 
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LE tt ted 
ARRO 


FOR ORCHARD AND FARM Dove 


ine “Cutaways” are intense cultivators and 
an increase your crops 5 to 60 per cent. Our Double 
Action »Cutaway” Harrow isa wonderful invention 
—can be used in field or orchard. Perfect center 
draft, Drawn by two A py horses will move the 


We can ve it. 
ma our now catalogue te Free 


CLARKS ‘@e 


(UTAWAY 
scele) a: 

















In writing any of our adver: 


Always Mention tisers. You will get a very 








oat ba LT) ia 6 as 





This Journal — quick reply if you do. 


VO Met eB - as Pi ieeebeed “ 





eerste seeeeeneerrneeenterneteerseneees 





THE LATEST MARKETS |. 


AT TO 


. a + the Foundation 
of the Wagon 


cr great lumber yards, 
covering eighty acres, 
are the largest and contain 
the finest selection of wagon 
wood stock in the world. 
We buy our wood in the tree 
from selected localities, 
stack it in our own yards, 
cut it'at our own mills and 
thoroughly season it. 
Every hub, spoke and 
felloe, every stick of timber 
that goes into gear or wagon 
box, is subjected to rigorous inspection at every step. of its 


manufacture. ; 


AXLES AIR-DRYING 


To make absolutely sure of their weather-resisting qualities, 
all wood gear parts are immersed in boiled linseed oil. This 
precaution keeps out moisture, prevents decay and makes an 
excellent surface for the coats of paint. 

Do you wonder Studebaker Wagons are best? Don’t take 
another wagon represented to be just as good.”’ 

Studebaker Wagons are made 
in all sizes, for all purposes; 
with cast or steel skeins, or 
steel axles, and are guaranteed. 


Ask our dealer or 
send for catalogue. 


The Studebaker Corporation 
South Bend, Ind. 


STANDARD FARM WAGON 





Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 


SPECIAL 
HARNESS . sv 
BARGAINS ¥.e-3- 


Great Spring Introductory Sale of Williams’ Guaranteed Quality Barnes 


Act quickly! For a short time only we are offering the most amazingly low prices ever 
uoted on Willfams’ Guarantced Quality Harness, made from bark tanned leather, so write for 
ull particulars a¢ once. We have always given the greatest harness bargains of any concern in 

the world, but never before have we quoted such low prices as these. 

Remember, these special prices are not quoted in opr catalogs. We simply couldn’t afford 
to make such prices sensieniy. We have prepared some special circulars describing these 
amazing bargains in complete detail. Rush your request for these particulars at once or order 

rom this advertisement if you wis 

Now look at this bargain. We show jast thie one to prove what we actually are doing. 


+ 


yA 
a 


TH *, wx tags 


i" 

i 

i 
‘s 


.And bear in mind, this is Williams’ Quality Harness, protected by Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 


bridles; l-inch by 18-foot lines; No. 460 staple hes 
clip pm Sipeller tains 114 or 13,-inch Moeller 
pas net age amg, Rag Be rege em Bn Ng oe ngewe BE md 
e 
shipment, about 65 pounds. moe C 
é 1 Aig sraces without collars; will be 
’ , 
ND APRIL SALE PRICE TO You......$21.60 
No. 10X1149 With 1%-inch traces, without collars; will be 
listed in our Fall Catalog at $25.20. 
SPECIAL MARCH AND APRIL SALE PRICE TO YOU...... 22.76 


Write a letter or simply send postal card saying qn want full particulars of all of these 
ins, and we will send them to you, free and postpaid, by return mail. We will also include 
our big Special Harness Catalog. rite today. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








American Agriculturist has too fre- 
quently. called attention during ‘the 
last two years to the growing short- 
age of cattle to necessitate more than 
a@ casual reference now to the general 
features of the cattle situation. The 
shortage is here, and is beginning to 
make itself felt among cattlemen who 
hitherto have filled their northern 
pastures from the scuthern ranges. 
Cattle are reported scarce in Texas, 
while the Mexican supply is practi- 
cally shut off by the civil war in that 
country. Losses in the northwest 
have been unusually heavy, because 
ef the severe winter, so that there 
isn’t even a normal proportion of na- 
tive breeding stock in that section. 

West of the Missouri river in the 
Dakotas and in eastern Montana. the 
cattle supply is reported very scant, 
many of the herds having been 
moved ‘into the eastern sections of 
South Dakota to be wintered. Feed 
has been scarce in the farming sec- 
tions of that territory, and a-con- 
tinuous movement of stockers and 
feeders has been noted from these 
districts all winter. One shipper in 
a small town in central South Dakota 
reports that he has shipped out 89 
loads of thin cattle since December 
1, and has not been able to buy a 
single load of fat cattle whereas, in 
normal years, considerable numbers 
are fed in that vicinity. ‘The scarcity 
of feed in farming distritts. has in- 
duced a movement of the remnants 
of range herds to the summer graz- 
ing grounds west. of the Missouri. 
This early movement, particularly in 
view of the backward season, is extra 
hazardous and will undoubtedly be 
attended with heavy loss. A further 
indication of cattle shortage is the 
scant receipts at the big markets. The 
heavy snows of March practically in- 
sure a good grazing season on the 
range. It is difficult to see where any 
big shipments of western grass cattle 
are coming from this year. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-Cattle- —Hogs— -—Sheep—, 


Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 1012 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago ....... $8.70 $6.80 $8.05 $6.50 $7.15 $4.90 
New York ..... 8.10 6.80 845 7.20 610 4.95 
Buffalo ....... 8.30 665 8.30 6.90 645 5.15 
Kansas City ... 8.35 6.60 8.00 640 6.00 4.80 
Pittsburg 8.00 6.50 8.35 690 6.25 4.10 





At Chicago, prices on beef cattle 
have advanced to the highest level 
of the year. This is true especially 
of the cheaper grades. A combina- 


tion of circumstances has worked for . 


the advance, The heavy shipments 
of cattle to all the great markets have 
drained the country until receipts 
have “fallen off. The flood in the 
Mississippi and Missouri river valleys 
has. caused light shipments to some 
markets, especially Omaha. 


Beef steers, choice to prime $7.60 
Beef steers, medium to good .....,. i 2 6.50 
Beef steers, common to medium 

Yearlings 

Beef cows, common to choice 

Fat heifers, good to choice 

Heifers, selected 

Cannerg ahd cutters 

Good to prime veals 

Stock steers 


Shipments of stock cattle are again 
showing reasonable proportions. Of 


»? Soe : YS 
See - American Agriculturist 
Cte pete - e 
B von ng trainloads have = soucht 

I in the Northwest. The gen- 
eral movement of feeders from city 
markets to the country has been slow 
this season beeause of the very back- 
ward spring. 

Farmers are generally bullish con- 
cerning the. hog market. Quotations 
have passed the 8-cent mark and ar- 
rivals are light compared with a fe. 
weeks ago. During la&St month prices 
advanced 1%c p ib. “The weight of 
arrivals is slowly increasing, _beine 
how close to 221 lbs average. 

Sheep and lambs are bringing to 
the. shipper more money than an 
time. since early in 1910. Woole. 
lambs advanced last week to $8.30 p 
100 «lbs, shorn lambs 7.30, wooled 
wethers 6@7, shorn 5.28@6.40, year- 
lings 6.75@ 7.40, shorn 5.75@6.60, na- 
tive ewes 4.85@6.50, western 4.55 
@6.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which: the product will se!) 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From ,these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 

Apples 

At New York, apples are in light 
supply, and the market rather quiet 
with fey fruit held firmly. Spy i 
quoted at a range of $2.50@5.25 p bb! 
Winesap and Greening 3@5.50, Spit- 
zenberg 2.50@5, other standard varie- 
ties 2.50@ 4.50. 

At Chicago, the market is ruling 
quiet, and demand is said to be tam- 
ing down. Quotations on good t 
choice storage stock range from $2.25 
@5.25 p bu, bx stock 1.50@4. 

Eggs. 

Some dealers are predicting th 
biggest egg crop on record will bé« 
harvested this spring. Whether th: 
are doing this to push down pric« 
remains to be seen, At any rate, th 
figures they are paying now for stor- 
age stock are 5@5%ec p doz highe: 
thana year ago. Storage packed eggs 
are quoted in N Y at 20@22%c p doz 
against about 17%c a year ago. Th: 
amount of eggs packed away in stor- 
age this season is far less than at 
a corresponding date in 1911, On 
large storage house in New York cit) 
it is reported, contained about 93,00) 
cases a year ago, but to date this 
year has put away only ahout 1700. 

At New York, more speculative buy- 
ing is reported than of late, ahd loca 
dealers are taking liberally of curren 
packed stock to rehandle for storage. 
Really fey storage packed eggs sell at 
about 22c¢ p doz, middle western eggs 
up-to 2le. Fresh-gathered eggs ar: 
quoted at 20@22c p doz, hennery 204 
23c, duck eggs 21@25c, goose 35@40c. 

At Chicago, not much change is 
-ecorded in the local egg market. 
Receipts are increasing from on: 
source and another, but offerings ar: 
being readily taken up. Some of th: 
eggs are being rehandled and place: 
in storage notwithstanding the price 
are unusually high. The report of 
stock in 88 cold storage houses on 
Apr 1 showed the smallest amount of 
eges known in many years to be held 
in coolers. There were less than 5000 
cases, against nearly 250,000 the same 
date a year ago. So-called prim: 
firsts are selling at 19@20c p doz, mis- 
cellaneous lots 17@18ce. Eggs going 
into storage are quoted at 20%4@21 %c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, cranberries are in 
light supply, and the remaining is 
stock held at $7@10 p bbl, or 2@2.50 
p cra. Strawberries are in ample sup- 














The Transit of Taurus 


This picture shows John L. Grady’ of Oswego county, N Y, and_ his 
team of twin Holstein two-year-old bulls broken to drive as horses, They 
are in use every day on his large fruit and dairy farm and so gentle his 
10-years-old sor has driven them each day to the cheese factory. They 
have done all the raking on his farm the past season and, in fact, every- 
thing that a good team of horses. would do. Few horse teams can outwalk 

ad they 


them-and few draw the load can, . 


who finds + 
gooey 


Hither one may be driven singly in 
a £) “help and much cheaper 
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April 20, 1912 


ply, and Fla ae auewe at 15@25¢ p 
et, La 5@10c 
Hay Se Straw . 

New high records for hay have been 
established lately in many markets. In 
Louisville, Ky, the market has ad- 
vanced to for bést clover, and 31 
for timothy. In Boston best western 
hay sells at 30, Canadian 28@29, rye 
straw 19.50@ 20.50. 

At New York, the hay situation con- 
tinues firm, but sales at top prices are 
exceptional. Medium and low grades 
are in a relatively strong position, of- 
ferings ridderate. 
in large bales sells at $1.40@1.45 p 100 
ibs, No 3 1.20, clover mixed 1.25@1.30, 
clover 1.05 @1.20, rye straw SH5@95, oat 
h.@ 70c. 

At Chicago, demand continues good 
for all grades of hay and the market 
is firm. Offerings are fair, timothy 
hay selling as high as $25.50, No 1 
24, No 20, Kan and Okla prairie 
24, rye straw 10, oat 9.50, wheat 8.50, 

Maple Products 

At New York, trade is slow in both 
sugar and syrup. Syrup is quoted 
at 70@85e p gal, sugar 10@13c p Ib. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, trade is light, 
quotations are firm on brewers’ meal 
which sells at $2.04 p 100 lbs, grits 
2.05, flakes 2.30. In mill feeds prices 
are firm and demand good. Coarse 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks, 
to arrive, sells at 29.50 p ton, standard 


but 


middlings 29.25, linseed oil meal 40, 
red dog in 140-ib sacks $2.25. 
Onions 
At New York, the first car of Tex 


onions arrived here last Friday. It 
contained a small percentage of Crys- 
tal Wax, and about 4500 cras of Mexi- 
can onions, The market on the latter 
ranged from $3.25 G 3.75 for the best, 
and down to-2.75 for the poorer. The 
arrivals of Egyptian onions are light, 
and only a few Bermuda are yet re- 
ported on the market. A few of the 


old crop onions are selling slowly, and 
demand is not very keen. Red and 
yellow bring 3% @4%c p Ib, white 2.25 
@3.50 p cra. 

At Chicago, onions are ruling quiet, 
and there is an easier feeling prevail- 


ing. Mexican new, yellow Bermuda 
seed sells at $3@3.25 p cummer cra, 
9ld red or yellow 4c p lb, Cal, Austral- 
ian 4@4%c, Col, yellow 4c, Spanish 
1.75@1.85 p bu, Valencia 5.50 p large 
cra. Onion seeds are in good demand. 
Red sets are quoted at 1.50@1.60 p 
32-Ib bu, yellow or white 1.75@1.85. 
Potatoes 

At New York, domestic old potatoes 
are in light supply and held about 
steady. Trade is not very active. Re- 
ceipts for foreign potatoes last week 
necessitated holding over arrivals into 
this week. Some fcy marks are held up 
to $3.10 p_168 lbs, but the top’ for the 
bulk of the business is close to 3. 
New potatoes are in light supply. as 
is also the late crop. The market for 
these tubers is steady to firm at for- 
mer quotations. Sweet potatoes are 
dragging and the market weak. Ship- 
pers in New York state are paying 
growers 1.30@1.40 p bu at loading 
stations and these tubers are selling in 
New York city at 1.50@1.60. The top 
price for the average offerings of state 
potatoes in the yards is about 4.50 p 


180 lbs, but with occasional sales 
bringing 4.75. Maine shippers are 
quoting farmers 3.65@3.80 p 165-lb 


measure. This stock is selling in tire 
yards at 4.75@A.85, with a possible 
» for extra fcy stock. 

At Chicago, old potatoes continue to 
sell at very high figures, but dealers 
are evincing more interest in fresh of- 
ferings. The bulk of old potatoes ‘move 
at $1.25@1.35 p bu, new red potatoes 
from Bermuda 6:50 @ 7.60 p bbl, Fla 
white 5@6/50, réd 2.25@2.50 p small 
hamper... Seed potatoes are quoted at 
L.35@1.70. Sweet potatoes are not de- 
manding much attention, and Ill sell 
at.1.256@1.50 p hamper. 


Poultry 
At New York, live poultry of all 
descriptions is steady and fowls are 


quoted at 14@15%c p Ib, roosters 10 
@ lic, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 16@1Te, 
geese 9@10c, Dréssed ‘poultry in good 
condition is in demand, and supplies 
are not burdensome. Dry-packed fey 
broilers. are quoted at 40@50c p 1b, 
fowls 15@17c, roosters 12@13c, ducks 
45 @ 28e, syuebe weighing 6 to 10 Ibs 
tu doz $2.25@4.25 p .doz,. turkeys 17 
@ 22e p Ib, milk-fed broilers 23 @ 28c, 
corn-fed 30 @ 25c, milk-fed roasters 
19% @21éec, corn-fed 16@19%c, 
ducks, No 1 as 22c, No 2 13@15c, 
geese, fey 15@i6c, average 183@14c. 


At Chicago, reaction from high 
prices prior to Easter hes been no- 
ticeable in the live poultry market. 
Roosters are quoted at about pg} 2 Ib, 
spring chickens 15%c, fowls 1 
turkeys 10@i4c, ducks lic, geese 8@ 
Xe. In the dressed poultry market ccon- 
siderable stock is on sale, and demand 
| again light. Turkeys are quoted at 

ie fowls 13@14c, spring chick- 
pS. @15%c, ducks 12@13c, geese 6 


Vegetables 
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Prime timothy hay 
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bbl. 


New beets and carrots are in 


good demand ane fey, but dragging 


when pror. 


behs, S C $4@5,or 
$1.25 @ 1.75 bbl, 


Pp 
.0 p bbl, washed $1.75@2 p 
75, new a3 “100 
Fla Sotmahere are weated at 


washed $i. @ 
behs. 


ld are firm. Beets, new 
New Orleans, sell at $1.50@2.50 p 100 


$2@3 p drum, old 
carrots, ola $2@ 
3 un- 


$2@4 p bskt, Danish seed cabbage, 


old @W p ton, 
re 1. $25@35. p ton, 
Fla red, new $2@3 
2.50 @ 4.50 Fla 

Standard case, cau 


or 
or 
p cra, Danish seed 
celery T5ic@$2 p 
liflower $1.75@2.25 


p half case, eggplant $2@4 p bbl, Fla 
peas $2.50@4 p bskt, parsnips $2.0@ 


3 p bbl, rhubarb 


$2@3 p 100 behs, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


EGGS FOR_ HA’ Barred and 
Fishel White Rocks. Fine breeding males. ASOMA 
POULTRY FARM, Salem, N Y. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS, for hatching; ail ‘kinds, 
any quantity; reasonable. Write wants. BROOKSIDE 
POULTRY FARMS. Nelson, Pa. 


ons pearect F POULTRY HOUSE—How to build, 
da ~ ae pcos ALBERT SAW- 
vue Box C; Forest Park. 


FULTON HOMESTEAD Barred 
strains, hens, cockerels, eggs; 
HAMILTON, Hogansburg, N Y. 


DOLLARS’. WORTH _ experience. 
hens. Eggs abundance. Worth 
dime. BOX 53, Grover, . 


PEKIN ducks, 
06. BROOK VIEW 











Rocks, very noted 





Results 
knowing. 


healthy 
Send 





140-egg strain. 
STOC oCK 


. 


ae 
$l per $6 per 
FARMS, Putackt, NY. 





o — DEPARTMENT is 
American Agriculturist. 
, ¥ - 
to buy, sell or 


THE ADDRESS must 
as one wo 


ward replies sent to 

COPY 
tion | in 
of “FARMS FOR 


must be received 

SALE” 

our REAL ESTATE 

will be allowed under this 
THE RATE for the 


315 Fourth Ave, 


Farmers’ Exchange 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


accepted at the above rate, but will 
MARKET. 


Advertising 


one om the most valuable 
At a cost of only SIX 


word you can advertise anything you wish 
exchange. 


counted as part of the 


advertisement and a initial or a number counts 
must 


each order, and 


advertisement must have —— on, a8 we cannot for- 


Friday to guarantee inser- 


issue of the following week. Advertisements 


RENT’ will be 
be inserted in 


or “TO 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 


head, thus making a small 
e. 


ady as noticeable as a large on 

“Farmers’ Exchange’ 

tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


adver- 


New York City 








EGGS AND 


chicks from free rai nge, 
—"s from the best utility 
ton R I. 


tility guaranteed; get my 


STRONG, HARDY RB I RED, 


Also eggs for hatching, $6 per 100 
E. G. GIFZORD, So Westport, 


POULTRY 


Barred P Rock 
hardy stock. My stock 
breeders of Little rx 4 

‘er- 
before ordering. 





circular 
Mass. 





RELIABLE HATCHING 
Minorcas, best 


securely packed; 
breeders 17 
Delaware, N 


varieties Leghorns, 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Indian Runners, any number, 
lowest express; 
years, not imitators. 
J. 


EGGS—Rose Comb Black 
Wyandottes, Reds, 


best prices. Specialty 
AG McCAIN CO, 





Barred Rocks; White, 
Columbian, 
cas; Anconas; 


Pekin, 
White Cc 


2 
guineas. G LI 


GUARANTEED. EGGS; Rhode Island Reds, 
Brown, Buff 
Silver Wyandottes; 


White, 
White, 
Minor- 

Pearl, 


ghorns; 
White, Black 
an Runner ducks; 
INDY, Delaware, N 





Reds, 
dian 
and tea 


Runner and 


chicks $4; dozen 


GUARANTEED EGGS for hatching; Barred Rocks, 
Rose and® Single Combed White Leghorns, 
Colored 


In- 
Heu 
Circular. 


Muscovy ducks. 
ducklings, $4. 


BERT DILLENBECK, Randall, N Y. 





MADISON 
strains, WhITé and Brown 
Brahmas, 
Wyendottes, Eggs reasona 
M, PRESCOTT, Riverdale, 


SQUARE GARDEN 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 


prize winning 
Light and Dark 
White 


Leghorns, 


ble. Catalog gratis. 





ing eggs 
Albany winners. 
Sharon Springs, N Y. 


HONE’S ROSE COMB REDS are deep wine red in 
color and superier layerg of large brown eggs. Hatch- 
from tested layers and 
D. R. HONE, Crescent Hill Farm, 


Schenectady and 





CHICKS—Single 
Rose Comb Reds, 


delivery guaranteed. 
NELL, Sodus, N 


Barred 
From vigorous, thoroughbred, free range breeders. Safe 
Circular free. 


Comb 
Rocks. 


White Leghorns, 
Strong, livable. 


WESLEY GRIN- 





chicks. Hatching 
chicks $14; 
erels, 
king Ridge, 


eggs 
eggs $6 per 


160, 
ORCHARD PARM POULTRY 


HALL HATCHED 8 C White and Brown Leghorn 
from stock 


bred to lay; 
$1.50 per sitting; cock- 
YARDS, Bas- 





a specialist. 


Satisfaction 
15, $3 50. J. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES— Extra 
tion strain from Madison Sq 


laying and exhibi- 
20 years 
Eggs $1.50 


ware winners. 
guaranteed. 


LLOYD, Wyalusing, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND RED 
sodthern Rhode Island, 
trict, $5 and gis Be 
H. L. BARKER, erton, 


the heart of 
100; sj and $78 per 1000. 


from 
dis- 


chicks 
the Red 


eggs and 





re ioe 
erels oo: ; 
COoTT, “‘niventale, 


LIGHT AND DARK BRAHMAS, White and Brown 
Wyandottes, Barred 
list gratis. F. M. 


Rocks; cock- 


PRES- 





age ae! oy v 
Leghorns, 


Rhode Is 
ak: esgs, 15, $1; Chicks 


Surprise, N Y. 


ES White Wyandottes, 
land Reds. Farm raised 
l2c each. L. M, BOYD, 





IAN RUNNER duck 


eggs from prize-winners; 
from Young's 
T. H. METTLER, . Bast 





ERSTRASS ee 
SS Bs ones 100. 


mee, 


THOM 


hite Wyandottes, 


Orpingtco eggs $2-per 15. 
Dustin ain, 
AS CRAWFORD, - 





SINGLE COMB. BLACK 
ning and utility 
18. y” for 100. CHAS 


MINORCAS. _ Prize-win- 


Stock. es tam free. Eggs $1 for 


WILLARD, Antwerp, 





INDIAN “RUNNER duck 
100; R I Beds, 


ite Leghor 


eggs for hatehing, $5 per 
eggs same price; cir- 





EGGS—Singie Comb White Leghorns; winnets and 








(23) 588 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 


aX PEDIGRER xt Extra pat, and Prolific 
bushel. Baito, Ma, 
Sd, 341 South Fremont 








a? M "SIAN Ave, Bal- 
to, Md. 
COWPEAS $2, $2.50 bushel, Crimson 
| $6. $7 bushel, Red clover seed ~.. pe Suse. 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, 
SOY BEANS save half the grain. 


reasouable poe WM | 


layers, Cireular free. VIEWPOINT POULTRY 
FARM, Delaware, N J 

PEARL GUINEAS. Solid colors airs properly | 
mated. Also eggs for hatching Write JACOB 


WELSH, Califon. N J. 





RINGLET. BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Orys- 











tal White Orpington eggs. Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 

EGGS FROM MAMMOTH Toulouse geese and 
Bronze turkeys, $2 per sitting. MRS A. R. NOR- 
TON, Selden, L I. 

eae rye oes POULTRY Best 26 varie’ 
Eges, 15, $1 $2. Catalog HENRY, MOHE, 
Quakertown, b, 

25 VARIETIES turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens; 
prize stock; illustrated catalog. B. F. KAHLER, 


Hughesville, Pa 








BOURBON RED TURKEYS—Pure bred Eggs 
30 cents each. Write. JOHN L. ENGLAND, Fort 
Pian, N Y. 

BARRED ROCKS direct from Thompson Ringlet 


strain. H. ELMENDORF, Ra- 


Eggs 15 for $1.50, 
vena, N Y. 





THE FARMER’S FOWL—Rose Comb Reds, 
per sitting. Catalog H tree. THOS WILDER, 
land, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 287 


+-egg strain; 
$1, 100, $5. OLIN HENDRICKSON, Clarkson, 


eggs $1 
Rich- 








18 eges 
N Y. 


t Book giving 
-. instructions $1. W. F. INGALLS, Hamilton, 
N Y. 





DAHLIAS, 25 varieties $1; gladiolas $1 100; post~ 
paid. Catslog. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 


LEADING VARIETIES of cabbage ? ~ a Sl pec 
1000, CHAS GEIGER, Scarlets Mills. 








10,000 FRENCH yearling asparagus roots, $% per 
1000. McQUEEN BROS, Tincroft, N J. 


ATOES®, CORN. 
GEonGn LEONARD, 





Best varieties; booklet free, 
Akron, 0. 





SEED 
EASTON, 


POTATOES—Choice stock for sale. C. B 
xY¥. « 


Martetta 





STRAWEEREY PLANTS, $2, 1000 up. PAINK, 
t 


Bethel 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AGRICULTURE is just as 
engineering, medicine, or the 
tant than all of them 


much a profession ag 
law and more impore 
together, as the food supply 
is about the only thing that civilization cannot get 
along without Efficient home-keeping is as impor- 
tamt in the city as in the rural community and alse 
amounts to a science if done rightly Do you be- 
lieve your schools should prepare the boys and girls 
for life in the community in which they are bound 
to pass most of their existence? If you would like 
to have them do something along this line or doe 
what they are doing in this direction more 

write to SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC 
ENCE AND MANUAL TRAINING, care of 
Orange Judd Co, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y, 


JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Preag 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are ae to 
submit samples of what you want gy e 
lished, a soni ons will be — Lom prety 

PH 


on big in standard sizes. 
PUBLISHING co, 
sourey LTV RE reports, vol+ 


Springfield, «, 
OWNER, 223 E 49th 


* 
scl. 





electro- 
at 





ae pe oh 
umes, 1868 to 1882 $12. 
St, New York City 














INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS—Pertility guar- 
anteed. MRS GRANT MOYER, Fortp! ain, N 
THOROUGHBRED MAMMOTH Bronze turkey ges 
for sale. ROSE MANSON, Brasie Corners, Y. 
“BLUE STAR” Barred Rock egas. Write for 
prices. VIRGIL C. LONGCOR, Andover, N J. 
WHITE ORPINGTON CHICKS—Eegs $10 hun- 
dred. Catalog. CHAS ABELL, Esperance, N Y¥ 





WHITE WYANDOTTE 
ARTHUR LAUDERDALE, 

WHITE WYANDOTTE .EGGS $2 per 15, $5 per 
45. FISHER BROS, R R 1, Camden, 0 


EGGS T5c 15, $4 per WO 
Lambertville, N J 














SHEET MUSIC, 6 for 25 cents. Free catalog, 
NELSON MUSIC CO, 4401 Sth Ave, Brooklyn, N Y¥, 
BEST SELLING DEVICE in the market. - Write 
today for agency. E. B. HEYD, Garrettaville, 0. 
600 BOND LETTERHEADS, 300 envelopes, $2.75. 
Choice pigeons, chickens VILLEE Marietta, Pa, 
BARNS of plank cheapest, strongest; book for 


stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, 0 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 








80 FISHEL’S WHITE ROCK eggs, $1.60; 100, $5 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Waloutport, Pa. 

EGGS AND CHICKS, 
horns. 8. V. WILLIAMS, 





Single Comb Brown Leg- 


Keymar, Md 





EGGS—Barred Plymouth Recks, 2 
rience. G. W. TILTON, Claysvillo, Pa 


EGGS—Rese Comb Reds; fifteen one dollar. 
J. G. PAVEK, West Point, N Y 


RARRED ROCK CHICKS, 2 per 100, 
PETERSEN, Lake George, 


BUFF OBPINGTONS, 
MATTIE KENNBL, Atglen, 


INDIAN RUNNER ous KsS—15 
LEN BROS, Harveyville, Pa. 


years’ expe 





MRS 





JOHN 





15 eges $1,.65 per 100. 
Pa. 





es@s $1. WAL- 





r 
sale. WM MAR- 


BRONZE TURKEY 
SHALL, Sherwood, N 


INDIAN RUNNER PUCK eggs 
D. SMITH, Sodus, N Y 


CHICKS—9 __ breeds. 
BLUM, Chatfield, O. 


HOUDAN EGGS, 


LIVE STOCK 


PEDIGREED O I C PIGS—March first farrowing 
Fine 7 ~~ -. prolific, quick maturing stock 
Single $8, r $15, trio $22. L. H. BROADWATER, 
Box 397, Wilmington, Del. 


EGGS for 
Y. 





$1.00 per 15. .A. 





Catalog free. JOSEPH A. 





ten cents. COLE, Oak Grove, Del. 








PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshire pigt, Southdown 
sheep cheap. Unfading roofing slate at wholesale. 
W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 





100 GRADE HOLSTEIN aah R calves from tu- 
berculin tested cows, $10 eact Fo b cars. BB, GC 
FANCHER, La Fayette, N x. 


WILL am yy fine registered 





Jersey bull calf 





for equally well bred Holstein bull caif. A. H. WAT- 
SON, Fishkill Landing, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINA PIGS, ‘all ages, prices” right. 
Prize-winning stock. Also grade Durocs. (W. H. 


MILLER, Cammal, Pa. 
REGISTERED a hat 2 A r vies ae Guernsey 











bull calves. Fa DER, Lacey - 
ville, Pa. 

Satan SHORTHORN bu. calves $25 ach. 
HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Pa 

POR for $4. JAMES 


SALE—5 head ¥ , ateeeneg 
H. WILSON, Ringoes, 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience, They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you cen make use of stich 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour- 
age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 
no commission to employer or employee. Ad 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks. Average $90 month; 
rapid advancement; every second week off duty with 
full pay; short hours; no “‘layoffs’’; work very ia- 
teresting, as you travel continually on free pass; May 
examinations everywhere; 2000 appointments coming 
common education sufficient; ‘pull’ unn 
farmers stand excellent chance. ‘Write for free sa 
questions and schedule showing examination places. 





We prepare candidates free. Write ° 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Al®, Rochester, N Y¥. 

WANTED—Government posteffice clerks. Exam- 
inations everywhere soon. Farmers eligible. Common 


suMfcient. Get prepared by former United 
service examiner. Write for free book- 


education 
States_ civil 





let. PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 
813, Rochester, N 

WANTED—Raiiway mail clerks, rural and city 
carriers, postoffice clerks. Thousands ne ix- 
aminations soon. Trial lesson free. w 
OZMENT. WT R, St Louls 





AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—$24 a. week. New automatic curry cémh 
Cleang horse in half the time. No clogging. 


demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS come 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 











WRIGHT BROS—If interested in land you bave 
never. seen, send name of county. We will mail you 
official topographical report, acreage under cultiva- 
tien, principal products, - ete. e have 
saved thousands of prospective buyers long journeys 
at great expense. Our service charge $1 in ad- 
vance. Our report in 20 days. Special appraisals 
with photographs of western farm, ranch or orchard 
lands if desired. WRIGHT BROS, Real Estate Ap- 


paisers, San Presets Main office address 
ol 


Chicago. 
958 Broadway, New rk. 





ROBERT 

















Reds, 
Catalog. SAM MO. 


HR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





EGGS—S 8 
shans $1.50 for 
for circular. 


Games and 


burge, Indian Lang- 
; ee choice me 4 left. Stamp 


0S, Freeport, 





[ 


LAND FARMS, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES— 
Eges $2.50 and $1.50, 15; $6, Mie. 
South Hammond. 


big, superb kind. 
bs semen OWN- 





BUFF ORPINGTON eggs 


pups, W. LOTHERS, “Perulack 











he RE hee eager Fy 
oe E xr 


16 $1. 30 $1.75, 100 $5. 
9 $2.50. Shepierd male 
a 
Engtish 
great layers. 











supply and 
‘belng T acntcd et OL at Line 2 io 2 





a ae ee 








LARGE ENGLISH Yorkshires, ali ages 
culars. BAY POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, EDDY Caitecsaru NY. = 
— REGISTERED BERKS $5. ROSCOE ERVIN, 
Pa pf yer vig LarEnG Bat i Rose | Sinclairville, N Y. 
om + finest 3 reason A e: guineas. 
Co solicited. GEO LEAVITT. Emporium, O IC, best strain. If interested, write. FRISBIE 
4 CO, Savona, N Y. 
35 Mego) Douitry one water fowl stock and DOGS 
tP. for ~ sale reasonable, sta for catalog. 
Sr DoNBGAL POULTRY YDS. = TOY, WHITE SILK POODLES, from three pound 
we WYANDOTTES—Great winter layers, pes pyrenis. $15; whit on Ei Tbs, ot Beruged 
white; for April and May $4.00 per ie 1.00 | Great. : every variety. AMERICAN KEN 
per 15. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, ° 113 Kast 9th St. New York Cits o 
40 EGGS $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Leghorns, uae. Brahmas. 19 varieties. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





600,000 EARLY JERSEY Wakefield and Charleston 
cabbage plants $2 per 1000. Celery, cauli- 


as lettuce. Beet plants ready. List free. F. W, 
& SONS, (vegetable plants exclusively 
14 years), Chester, N J. 


cn py JERSEY wasens cabbage plants; win- 
but good, stecky 


tered fm : 
will be out; price . thousand. 
8. WALKER, Melville ——. Newport, RB 











180 ACRES. good land, one of the best farms ta 
eastern Connecticut; 60 acres machine worked, plenty 
wood and timber, pastures free from bushes; 
buildings; 11-room house, furnace heat; convenient to 
railroad and markets, well watered 
$5500, part can remain on mortgage; 
to investigate. Write for particulers. 
Willimantic, Ct. 





ONLY $240—A splendid 
Barns more each year than 
tion without attention of owner if preferred, of 
convertible at your option. Absolute safety guaran- 
teed. ~" reference and ——— Write for 

Quick action necessa 
mediately. GEO W. DEEN, Box nif Waycross, Ga. 
$3400 BUYS 185-acre farm, good buildings, running 
ctor: water piped to house ae. barns; 30 acres 

t abundance fruit, bag me 


Borden's creamery, school, cash, 
balance time. Varter FARM ” AGENCE, “Ose 
N Y. 


“Georgia farm home 
the total cost. Cultiva- 








MARYLAND AND DELAWARE FARMS—Stock, 
fruit, truck; two crops yearly; best markets, healthy 
Ghee: Hterature free. J. W. FUNK CO, Denton, 





GOOD FARMS AT LOW in most of 
New York state. Catalog tree ‘* te 
buy. NORTHERN REALTY CO, NY. 


pone So ee a 
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S44.) Beer 


THE LATEST MARKETS - 


We canffot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but see and try an improved 

DE LAVAL machine before buying. 


It is a fact that-99% of :all separator 
buyers who do SEE and TRY a DE 
LAVAL machine before buying purchase 
the DE LAVAL and will have no. other. 
The 1% who do not buy the DE LAVAL 
are those who allow themselves to be 
influenced by something else than real 
genuine separator merit. 


Every responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 
payment or any obligation whatsoever. 

Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town or 
write direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of atoms. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps a 
free er 














Triple 
‘ower 


telephone gives you much more than cash re- \ . 

turns. It’s pretty pleasantto beable tochat with & HERCULES MFG. CO, 
neighbors every evening after work and it’s mighty & 128 17th St. 
comforting to know that ‘ame can be summoned Ee ae Centerville, 
instantly in any emergenc: : lewa 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Independent Telephone 


may be a lifesaver in case of accident or sickness. 
It’s a time saver and money-maker every day. You 
can have market and crop 4 

your neighbor and have him 

town, ahead of the F. 


ote rushed out whena ‘binder breaks. A 
ison ea Seat a4 makes every day ian a ao 


or Money Refunded. 
Vahrable yee ew the Telephone 
* Hetps the Farmer” 
sent FREE telling how ten men can easily have an 
independent tele phone 


company oftheirown. All 
about farm telephones» dif- 

















of Protec ction 


against 


LIGHT. NING. 


Get real protection for your buildings while you 
areaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized | 
thelig htning rod world. It taught scientists and 
insurance companies alike that lightning could 
be controlled. It is the system endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The “ Dodd Sya- 
tem of protection’’means not merely our woven 
copper wirerod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It isall 
important that chimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eaves troughs, etc., be consid- 
ered. Installation can be entrusted only to 
skilled men. D.& S.rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained,licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep you from make 
ing a mistake. Write for it. 


Dodd & Struthers, 717 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Endorsed by 2000TE 
Gancies cha lers 


Orapseveresbbicn. 

















‘Pry a Little Adv in A A 





radishes .. 75¢c@$1.50 third - bskt, 
squash, old 1250150 p. bbl, new 
white Fla $2@2:50 p» bx; turnips, 
rutabaga $1@ 1.60 p bbl, white $1@ 
1,50, tomatoes $1@3.25 p carrier. 
Wool 

In the fleece -wool sections little 
buying. has been accomplished. A 
few transactions are reported in Mich, 
and a very little wool has been 
sold at -18@20c .p Ib. Some 


ported in Mich, and a very little wool 
has been sold at 18@20c p Ib. 
reports 
farmers 
current prices, 
20 @ 22c. 


Some 
from -Mich indicate that 
are not willing te sell at 
and are holding for 
Demand at the large city 
markets, such as Boston, has been 
about normal for all grades offewool. 
In the far west prices continue in 
the same level as established earlier 
in the season. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 383 34 $2 
1911.. 21@21% 21@22 20@21 
1910.. 35 82% 82 
1909... 28% 30 28 
Butter 

At New York, heavier receipts of 
butter have led to an easier market and 
prices are slightly lower, offerings of 
choice cmy butter being at 82% @33c 
p Ib for large lots, fair to good butter 
emy sells at 28@32c, state dairy 30 
@ 32% Cc. 

At Chicago, the butter market is in 
good condition, with trade brisk on all 
descriptions. Fresh makes are being 
taken readily and sell to advantage. 
Receipts are only moderate and prob- 
ably have been held back somewhat 
by the floods and bad country roads. 
Eastern markets are also firm and 
high. At Chicago, the best quality of 
emy butter in tubs sells as high as 32c 

lb, miscellaneous lots 29@8lc. 
Dairy butter is in good demand. Re- 
ceipts moderate, and the best salable 
at about 28c, good quality, however, 
commanding 26@ 27c. 


At Albany, cmy butter 33c p Ib, dairy 
28 @ 31c. 

At Columbus, emy 34, dairy 21c, 

At Syracuse, cmy extras *34c. 

At Buffalo, emy 35c, dairy 33c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 36c, dairy 27c. 

At Baltimore, emy 34c, dairy 23c. 

At Cleveland, emy extras gi dairy 
extras 28c. 

Cheese 

At New York, no material change in 
the cheese market is reported: Buyers 
are naturally only taking..stock for 
immediate needs, and all business is in 
small lots, Specials are quoted as high 
as 20c, fev grades 19@19 %e, current 
make, white or colored 18% @18%c, 
skims 12@14%c. 

At Chicago. a moderate business 
continues in the cheese market, prices 
are high and demand tame. An easier 
feeling prevails than in recent weeks. 
Twins are quoted. as high as 1714c 
p Ib, young America, longhorn and 
daisies 18¢e, Swiss 18@21c, limburger 
15 @ 17e, prick- 17 @17l4ce 


The Milk Markets 


At New York, ‘the exchange rate 

mains at 31%4¢ p.qt to the farmer 
in -the 26-c..zone having no station 
chars: , or :$1.71 -p :‘40-qt- can deliv- 
ered in New York. Although the 
supply is increasing more rapidly 
than the demand, there is little pros- 
Lect of a change in rate befofe Apr 
20 or 21. The high value for manu- 
facturing purposes is keeping the 
rate up..A considerable temporary 
falling off in milk shipments, due in 
large part to the Jewish hotidays, and 
a marked increase in shipments of 
crea 1 (perhaps because of a greater 
demand \for ice cream). are shown by 
the figures of milk receipts. 

The-receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending 
Apr 13 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 


Susquehanna 

West Shore 

Lackawanna 2,900 
N ¥ C (long haul)... 67, 693 
NYClines (short haul) 16,559 
Ontario .. Sivan 280 
Lehigh Valley dune die 118 
Homer Ramsdel! line. 2,670 
New “Haven ....ccsere » ee 
Other sources .. 1,910 


Totals <.icecccvee+-200822 


eeeese 


12,140 


OHTO—At Columbus, corn 78c p bu, 
pats 58c, bran and shorts $28 p ton, 
middlings 29, clover seed 14 p bu, 
timothy 13.25 p 100, loose timothy hay 
28 @ 80 p ton, fresh eges 21c p doz, live 
fouls and chickens I4c p lb, potatoes 

¥, be. turnips 90c @ 1, pars- 
id 1 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pitsburg, po- 
tatoes $1.50 p bu, onions 2.50, cabbage 
3.50 P bbl, onion sets 3.25 

hs a on one 2, ig SY peas 


p buy ears, 





American Agricuiturist 


Deere & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
p Planters, Model B Disc 
and double—are the world’s 
Gold medal winners at every 
Get Quality and service—vohn 
, Deere oon ren Give Both. 


No. 9 
Harro' 





SAVED ON ! 
THIS STYLISH ~ Babs 







































Edwards Roof Puts 


Cash in Your Pockets! 








be eSeseesvet 


— 


Edwards “REO’’ Stee’ Shingles 
“TIGHTCOTE”’ Galvanized 


Will make money for you if — on the first man 
in your ny to answer this tion. You 
don’t promi any sollis ng rebel 
Soepese our Hiwards Boo f and like it—and 

re) 


Edwards “ RE: 6 >" Steel Shingles 
Last Five Times as Long as Wood 


ast three times as long as, any other steel 

shin les because ae * Steel Shingies 
GHTOCOTE” Gel 

"Rach and over? ize shingle e ple je dipved ins in ee 


ten zinc 

= cavity as oe don | Rain-Proot, one 
nanos Than the Buitd- 

— ty my — eed can dive nails can put them on. 


$10,000 Ironclad Bond Lightning Insurance 
We agree to refund the. amount paid in every case 
where a pose covered with Edwards Interlocking 

Reo” Steel Shi ‘1s destroyed by li ning. 

This guaranty is bac by our_ $10, 

Bond and stands forever. for B 

Catalog No. 462, with special! low prices. Remember 

the special maoner- ~~ r- popes\ton puts you 

onder wy no obligatio us. dimensions of 

your buildings bad we will quote 1 you cost. Freight 

Write today. 


. THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


412-462 Lock Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Lergest Mirs. of Stee! Roofing Material In the World 
4 


iV 








Power at Low Cost 
Kerosene as Fuel 


ape a Rewer for you that can always be re- 

m. The Colton Modern Kerosene En- 

most economical, simplest and most 

Power Plant yet invented. and 
ted po viged ars most 


aon 
reliable Farm 
many new improved paten 
ae Ls not found on any BE. os i e. bower 
pot yo eee without stopping engine- 
tee) ae to any overloag—no cranking 


me this’ wonder fal engine demonstrate its unusual 
= to you. Connect it to your wemes stem, li a 
ing system, pumps or any other wachinery. 
oesn’t prove a great money and labor saver, ante 
fend and get your money back. 

The olton operates perfectly on kerosene, the most 
economical satisfactory fuel. Kerosene gun be 
xo anywhere at about half the cost of gaso- 
ine, is Drneh Sager to A ged and gives more Keohe 
ie for ite, Gen practine. <aactine, ‘ale onol, 

ther fusel oils may also be 


Positive Unconditional Guaranty 


Beery Cotton is sold under a positive, unqnalified 
aie seve satisfactory service or money re- 
Our company established 27 years. 

ou need an engine on your farm—so investigate 
the Colton-the latest 
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! April 20, 1912 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


pATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash of r-Wheat—, --Corn-, 7—Oats—, 

: 1912° 1911 1912 191% 1912 2911 
(icakO «eres 1.10 90 79 50% 59% .33% 
New York ... 110% .93% .85 56% 64% .39 
eton senkee — mae ” 57-63% 39 
. 16. S50 6 1.07 87% .80% 48% .58% 82 
muledo +eesee 1.04% .89 TS 50% 58% 38% 
Mir polig .. 1.05 9614 7842 is 44 31% 
verpo0l ase» 1.26% .95% .89 .56 se - 





At Chicage, interest in the wheat 
market centers in the crop outlook, 
and this-includes,a realization of bet- 


ter conditions in autumn-sown wheat 
west Of the Mississippi river than east 
ef it. Prices were pushed up late last 
vet on- further reports of crop 


damage, to $1.10 for May wheat, sub- 
sequently selling off under realizing 
sales The | damag: reports came 
rgely from eastern portions of the 
winter wheat belt 

Our own Apr report was pub- 
lished a”> week ago. The Apr gov- 
ernment report further reflected the 
yneven condition in winter wheat, 
placing Ind, Ill and O at 61 to 63 (20 
pints below a year ago) Compared 
with Okla 82, Tex 88, Kan 85, these 
jatter figures being substantiaNy higher 
than a yearago. The gbdvernment re- 
port placed the general condition of 
yinter wheat at 80.6, against 83.3 one 
year aBo and an average for the past 
0) years at this date of 86.1, 

Wheat~ traders naturally scanned 
closely the Kan and Neb reports of 
the past few days; these run uneven, 
mith here and there more winterkill- 


mg than expected. Intense excite- 
ent prevailed for a time, scared 
horts buying freely on the upward 
msh; then came r alizing sales, tak- 
ing profits. No 2 red winter in store 
sold as high as $1.10 p bu, hard win- 
ter usual premium. 

The price level in corn has been 
pushed still higher, May crowding 
the phenomenal figure of 80c p bu. 
Offerings were restricted and the 
femer.d from skorts urgent. Corn 
planting, as now generally rec- 
ognized, must average late. The cash 


iemand \for._old corn is only fair at 
prevent high prices, buyers taking just 
as little as possible, with No 2 quoted 
at 7T8S@79e p bu and even the low 
grales well above 7 Shipments to 
the east. were almost exclusively on 
omestic account. 

Reports’ sent in to this magazine 
from our regular county corre- 
spondents emphasized the lateness in 
oats seeding, A recent Mo state re- 


port says seeding there is the» latest 
in history: What effect this may 
itimately have on harvest returns fs 


of course problematical. Momentarily 
it has helped to support the oats mar- 
ket. which has been higher within 
a fairly wide rang Standard oats 
in store have sold-at the high figure 
of OSe p bu and better white oats 
fic, May fractional discount. 

High “prices in barle) stimulated 
shipments from the country, yet offer- 


ings are only moderati Doubtless 
seeling requirements cut considerable 
figure. Good to choice malting barley 
is salable, at $1.30@1.37 p bu, low 


grades -1@1.25, feed barley SOc @1. 
Grass seeds were quiet at nearly 
a recent price level, prime timothy 
luc p ib, elover 21%@22c, hun- 
garian 1%@1%c, millets 1% @2\c. 


At Cleveland, eggs 20c p doz, pota- 
toes $1.60 p bu, yellow onions 4.50 p 
0. red 3.50, parsnips 1.25, carrots 
140, wheat 1.08@1.06, corn Sic, oats 
ic, middlings 28@31 p ton, bran and 
gluten feed 29, cottonseed meal 31, 
vl meal 27, timothy hay 28, western 
aifaifa 30, fey clover seed ,14 p- bu, 
Mammoth 13.25, crimson _ . 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh 
ies 19c p doz, live fowls 17e p Ib, po- 
toes $1.30@1.60. p bu; onions 2.60, 
my beans 2.50@3. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 82c 
bu, oats 62c, bran $30 p ton, mid- 
lings 28@ 30, linseed meal 40, timothy 
ty 18@24, clover 16@19, fresh eggs 
mp doz, potatoes 4.50 p hbl, cabbage 
»p 100 hds, carrots 2 p bb!, beets 2.25, 

rsnips 2.50. 

At Buffalo, dry beans $2.70@38.25 p 

, fresh eggs 23c p doz, live chickens 

t p lb, fowls 18ce, onions 2.50 p bu, 
Bnips S85c, choice timothy hay 25 p 


x 





At Syracuse, eggs 23c p doz, corn 
mic p bu, oats 65c, bran $32 p ton, 
Middlings 32, potatoes 1.75 p bu, on- 
ins 4.50 p 100, turnips Sic p bu, pars- 
pe 1.50, Danish cabbage 40@50 p 
SA, 


I wish to compliment you on the 
‘aluable paper vou are giving your 


Maders, covering ~ every important 
Matter pertaining to rural affairs. 


‘Sur discussion of the milk situation 
8 extremely candid, fair’ and. right. 
















































































































“Bull” Durham Smoke Curls Up 
from Millions of Pipes and Cigarettes 


Every year for over 52 years the number 
has increased. Every day new smokers dis- 
cover ‘‘Bull’? Durham. 


There is something about it that all smokers hanker 
for, whether for the friendly pipe or rolled into a “‘Bull’’ 
Durham cigarette. Nothing else seems to satisfy the 
man who once tries 


GENUINE 


BULL” 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
Forty “rollings”’ in each 5c muslin sack 


The flavor that has pleased three gencrations—that 
is still pleasing millions of smokers—is the pure, whole- 
some, natural ‘“Bull’? Durham flavor, unchanged by man- 
ufacturing processes. There is nothing artificial about 
“Bull” Durham. It contains no coloring, no dressing, 
no adulterants of any kind. It comes to you in the plain 
muslin sack just as generous Nature made it. 

Try this grand old tobacco today. “See for yourself 
why so many million men prefer it—why men smoke more 
of it than of all other high-grade tobaccos combined. See 
why they go on smoking it year after year—and will not 
be satisfi@l with anything else. 

Sold by practically every tobacco dealer in the U. S. 


cy) 








-A book of “papers” tree with each 5c muslin sack. 




















cast and in rows of various widths. 





The OAKS Lime and Fertilizer Sower 
The Best by Every Test 


C farms at a 
Sows lime, ashes, plaster and ALL commercial fertilizers, 100 to 5000 Ibs. per acre, broad- Sonat i cent 0 day. Write tor spec Nal free 397-8 
GOOD OAPACITY. | Light draft ROWER TA, | | Ih wextption to Densie Patch Newssthe mm 






















































~ to break or get out of news it contains for afl 
= Di buting outlet close to pm mee pore 
| Spreads 6 ft. Flow instantly Bu. W. Be oni, 
BEST SOWER MADE. EVERY||("™*%» 
CUSTOMER PATISFIED. THE a“. P. 
ICE I8 RiGHT. — 






Full ars and SPECIAL LOW 
CASH OR TIME PRICES on request. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co., New Bera, W. 6. 


White’s Weather Prophets 
will tell you from 8 te 
bours if advance what 
Weather will be. This ins 
ment is about 7 1-2 in. x 6 L-2 
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am @ member of the Western New 
York milk association and I find what 
you say Of much value to me. I take 
RoW, and Have in the past subseribed 
> a great many agricultural papers. | 
Ou beat them all.—{lsaac ‘caiman, 
tw York, i 
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ETHAN A. HUTCHING 





Teaching oe Calf to Drink 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


One of the especially delightful fea- 
tures of the farmer boys’ life, herto- 
fore, has been in teaching the calf to 
4rink. It is a job that is generally put 
on the boys, although the greatest fun 
is evolved, when unthinkingly the 
old man takes a Fand, {In this case, 
no matter what may be his standing 
in the social, political and religious 
‘world the entire community would be 
tickled, convulsed or shocked, accord- 
ing to their different propensities in 
witnessing the operation. 

The usual plan has been: First, to 
wet down the half filled pail in reason- 
@bly close proximity to the calf. Sec- 
ond, to grab the critter firmly with 
both hands. Third, hang on until the 
calf is exhausted, Fourth, straddle 
the calf, and with one hand at the 
back of its head and the fingers of the 
other hand distributed promiscuously 
in the calf’s eyes, nose and mouth, 
plunge the innocent creature to the 
very bottom of the pail and hold him 
there, strictly down to business, until 
with a fearful snort and last effort 
the pesky thing by one mighty effort 
frees himself, and throws milk all 
over the old man, spills the balance, 
a@psets his tormentor and skips out 
of range. 

That is the first lesson. The suc- 
ceeding nine lessons are like the suc- 
ceeding degrees in secret societics— 
get worse and worse and more inter- 
esting. No one thing in farm life, not 
even adjusting stovepipe,*has brought 
about as much profanity as teaching 
the calf to drink by the old-fashioned 
method. 

Now comes a personal friend who 
takes a small, soft, pliable leather 
strap, say 12 to 14 inches long, doubles 
it, attaches the two ends to the edge 
of the pail and lets the doubled end 
hang down into the milk. A little dex- 
terity, docility and bovine-like tender- 
mess, gets the double end of-the strap 
into the calf’s mouth, and _ before 
either calf or manipulator realizes it 
the calf is drinking. 


Where Is the Herd Boar? 


A. E, CHASE 





Now is the time of year that those 
in need of a herd board should be on 
the lookout for a suitable sire for next 
spring’s litters. The fall fairs will 
bring out many excellent individuals 
to choose from, so a few words on de- 
Birable characteristics may be helpful: 
Get a boar with a registered pedigree, 
but get a good individual also, for 
there are culls in all litters. Never 
use a grade sire no matter how good 
he may be, for he cannot be depend- 
ed upon to produce his equal. In gen- 
eral appearance the boar should have 
# smooth and well-rounded body, with 
wood length and depth; carrying a 
deep covering of flesh throughout; 
hack arched with no depression back 
of the shoulders; .nder line straight, 
low in flank and floor of the chest; 
and width of fore quarters should not 
greatly exceed that of the rear 
quarters, 

Quality is shown by a smooth skin, 
free from wrinkles and all appear- 
ance of coarseness; hair straight and 
of silky texture; bone large but clean 
(that is, free from meatiness). In 
form the snout should be short; the 
face broad between the eyes; eyes full 
and bright; ears refined and neat; 
typical of the breed; neck short and 
deep; shoulders smooth on top, fitting 
smoothly on to the body; chest broad 
and deep with no constriction back of 
the shoulders, This is espegially im- 
j}ortant as indicative of the vigor and 
constitution of the hog. . The ribs 
thould be well sprung and come down 
ceep on the sides; loin wide and deep; 
rump smooth and not too slopin: and 

tail set well up; hams full, extending 
well down to hocks; legs short and 
straight, with plenty of bone and short 
pasterns, 

Avoid hogs with long legs and 
snouts, shallow bodies, narrow heads, 
contracted heart girths, or long pas- 
terns combined with smal! bone. Also 
avoid hogs that are too plump and 
chubby in appearance, the breeding 
animal should have plenty of*size and 
~ @ massive appearance. A. ritdas fat 


‘would do mugh to improve them. 





hog is a bad risk for there is danger 
of his breeding faculties being im- 
paired. 


Test Gives Verdict Against Cow 


Cc. ©, BOHN, TODD COUNTY, MINN 





A pure-bred sire at the head of many dairy herds 
I am using a 
Holstein sire and find that with him and the use of 
the Babcock test, the efficiency of my herd has been 
greatly increased. It is not necessary to separate the 
sire from the cows only on special occasions. When 
the bull ig treated kindly, but with firmness, he 
seldom becomes vicious and can then be handled with 
impunity. Of course, it is» difficult to separate the 
vidious byll every day fromi the milch cows or herd; 
besides if he must be fed in the stall, it requires 
much extra work. 

The heifers I breed at about 18 months, so they 
become cows as near June as possible. The time of 
breeding, therefore, of the heifers is not exactly at 
18 months, but it is governed so they drop their 
first ‘calf when the pastureg are best. This insures 
a good flow of milk from the start and will induce 
the full development of the barrel and udder of the 
young cow. I do not allow her to go dry more than 
six weeks before she’freshens again. In my judg- 
I believe that if they are bred too young they will 
always be small cows. 

All dairymen should use the Babcock test, either 
ment the time of breeding certainly has a _ great 
deal to do with the full development of the heifer. 
by doing the testing directly in connection with their 
own work or through co-operation at the creamery. 
The test pronounces. judgment on the poor cows and 
the dairyman can avoid keeping an animal that does 
not pay him any profit. Often individuals are in the 
pos that only eat up the profits of the good produc- 

farmer or dairyman should work to dis- 
pose of such as soon as he finds them out. Milk 
should test at least 4% butter fat. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Holstein 
HERD BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfect®in 
every way. Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for sery- 
ice will be considered. 


Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 














STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


Sold! Animals advertised last week are 
sold. Will duplicate that offering once. 
Send no money to me, but order what 
you want today, will ship promptly ; if 
satisfied, send check at your conven- 
jence. Look over the list and ,make 
your selections. 
One reg. A. R. O. n gervias bull, ready now; value 
$200, special $98.50. 
One reg. A. R. O. , service bull, ready now; value 
$150, special $73.50 
oo reg. four months bull calf, value $100, special 
4.25. One reg. bull calf ;value $125 special 161.50. 
i pone heifer calves; value #150 50 each, spe- 
¢c 
On all orders of $1000 and upward I will pre 
freight east of the Mississipp! river. — 
Star Farm ships stock on approval. I leave it 
all to you. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. 6, Cortland, ¥. Y. 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. .* He has 
great constitution and vitality. is sons are 
likehim. They are coming to be recognized 
by all as the —— sires on earth. Look 
them up and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag aecie Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


























YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

neues sons of Sir Urmagel Burke No. 

also one grandson of King Segis, wy Sir 

Urmagel eatke- oe has better than 30 Ibs. in? 

wars Lottie Segis with 17.73 Butter oni test 

4 %) EX roomed is the dam of one GT S Pontiac 
— th 14,73 Butter Fat (4.1 
ys. F, . F; New W: 











Havin; 
will offer ae reserve to 


State Fair 
the Fair groun tot The gow none but 


sesuay 
the 


anin 





A Fay four- reer old, 


Korndyk 
his daughters and man 
You can not afford to miss this gale 


FLOYD H. STEVENS 





Absolute Dispersion Sale 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 

rehased the oir herd of Lawrence 
25th, 
tically every female of milking age ‘s officially 

One 32-Iib. cow and four of 
to Peg ‘offsite Rorn Koi 
218 HeeNodt ba 


Headquarters, YATES HOTEL, aus catalogs may be obtained on and after April 22d: 


L. Grow of Ft. Jackson, N. 

est bidder at Pees sacs auction at the New wont 
1912. I purchased this herd subject to 

ich pass a sound test will be offered. “Prac- 


ers 
rs of all the above and paany 
@ and brother of Pontiac Komnayin, 
rd ever dispersed at babu pan ty 
EGER, auc opeore, 
. manatees compiler clerk of sale. 


LACGONA, WN. Y. 
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LAKESDE STOCK FARM—HOLSTEIN - 


S 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either dng’ at most reasonable prices, consider. 


ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 


W. Genesee 8t., Syracuse, N. Y, 








Glen’s Raleigh P. 4003 H. 
H. C., Beta’s Golden Fox 64771, 
Eminent’s Flying Fox 75266, etc., 


orn and 
oak = A 


sale and get a copy ther 


Absolute Closing-Out Auction Sale 


Wednesday, April 24, 1912, at 10 O'clock a. m. 
WAY-WO00D FARMS AND 1 HERDS, Whippany, N. J. 


(Formerly owned by the late A. W. Eager) 


Poa ibe Serecy nents contains some of the best individuals, as well as some of the choicest 
red animals of the breed—animals of strictly im 
pede them are; 6 dau “grit of Eminent 2 
Cc. =e sons and daughters of Lucy’s Champion P. 3731 
oo etree 63548, 


8 aptiictag 6 shorthoms, @ number of grade cattle, 40 registered Berkshire pigs 
700 W. tances, Rocks, 12 horses, a large quantity of “aes 
ances 


beer Division of the Lac Awauna Railro 
@ This is a quick ‘losing-out ay Don’t waste time writing for catalogue, but "attend the 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer, 


or breeding, sclossad with great care 
P. 2532 H. C., 6 Gaughters of Fairy 


Melia Ann’s Flying Fox 87002 


The farm of ies acres of valuable land 


wood Farms, Whippany, N.J., are 2} nfiles from 





Worcester, Mass. 








Country Life Farm 


Offers a fine pair of calves for sale 


Bull Calf Taree; ace jodie; two good ends and in 


Harry D. Voecler, Shek “ds pany iY. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y.” 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer ly dvant: urchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves, me of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
granddam of the \wo 87-lb. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier bone sre Mike ‘& Butter King and King en- 

ervel Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 

aughters, ne of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record; of 787 lbs. miik in seven pos a 8025 Ibs. in 
thirty days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven diese 106.333 ibe. 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dams, 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are high-grade stock—have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. J. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you-can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 


GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging | in age from 8 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and hegre producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs, aaa Ss ag is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
B U L L S ie ek Service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N.Y, 


te th 









































terres 7% sing’. 


a of A. R. 0. Cows 


Heifer calf, born November 11, 1911; sire, Home- 
Gem, whose first 15 dams aver: 

7 days; dam has jr. four-year-o): 

516 Ibs. milk, 21.95 Ibs. butter in 7 days 

$0 426 Ibs. butter in 30 days; grandam 29.01) 

Ibe. butter in 7 days, 117.17 Ibs. butter in 30 days a: 

10 years of age, she being sister to the world’s record 
, Christmas Tobe 2d, with 31.66 Ib 
>; great grandam, 20.96 Ibs. butt: 


heifer 
very fine "individual and is ee to an 18-Ib. butter 
ir. two-year-old. Price $200 f. o. b. Vernon. Oth: 
heifers of good for sale. 


Cc CENT FARM 
J.H. PHELPS & SON, Vernon, N.Y 


For Sale Two Grandsonsg 


of King Segis 
Neo. 1 is 0 ee old, large of his 


e, ready fc 
a dr. two- year recor 








Of 1641 \be 
butter in 7 days 8 tet and is sired by Sir Sadie Con 
c anddam average $2.49 lbs. butt«: 
aye. Price, # ©. % is 6 months old; :: 
by son of king Segis and out of a@ daughter 
of the Pontiacs—the same combination of breed: 
that produced Stevens’ $10,000 bull calf. Price, $75. 


R. M. STONE & SON, Marcellus, N. Y. 


Bull Calf ox: 


Sired by Sir Johanna Aaggie Fayne * out of 
Albino Clothilde gohanna at rete years 17.53 Ibs; 8; 
her dam 24 day 





98 lbs. and 100 
A fine, straight calf Seat wil be old atar Jat 
ice. H. THOMSON & 8S 

~- R & Farm, Hotlana Patent, 5. Y. 











Bull Calf -:::. 


Pontiac Korndyke and out of a daugb- 


ter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. This is 

a nice straight calf, about half white and black, 

and will be priced right. 

E. HOLKERT, Lake, Orange Soe. ¥. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


25 fresh cows that are milking 40 to 60 Ibs. per 
day. 20 cows due soon. Large, heavy produc- 
ing — 50 wows due to calve in ept. and 
Bred to registered bulls. . 5 regist« o, 
Bolsteln balls. ree y for service. Gell phone, 31: 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. r. 


A Rare Chance 


Bulls, one pve to six mos. old from $2 up, sired by 
eeman King Paz wots two nearest dams 
opted s55 pe. + EM He is brother to P! nebe 
4 EAS w a has mat made the world’s 
yi fi Ibs. mae oes Toes $3 see, =. a 
pe oad form; good o 
wants. 4H. WICkWIRE, HUBBARDSVILLE ¥.1. 





























CHENANGO 0 VALLEY HOLSTEINS 


young, high-grade, heavy produ 
fn cowes ech & or pearby 8p gelocted fro. 


= sows de sto cx eke calve ve ia A “fea s louse “an 


Sea newanD., - ieoncauame, N.Y. 


aoe ove Your Herd 
a oe on ar Hengerveld DeKo' 


Ey ees ai one - of Ponti: 
BO b — Jan. 8, 1911, $100. 

June 2. 2, 181 i, Site April is ris, 19T1, 865.00 

' not w at rn wank ade it, as I have 


Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin N.Y 
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Have for sale during the next thirty days 


50 High-Grade Holsteins 


S| ng ers. Also six yo ure-bred 
her Be ’ heise breeding on rises right, 
Hoe ction ‘Guaran 


HINDS & SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 














sin = alata 
Heavy Producing 
HOLSTEINS 


uersiate shipment. of Animal In- 
You abe wo misthhe buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 

















born 
Eontiac Pet rete of good capacity end 
ready for acy “Cracker” Jacks,’ alsu cows wad Esltors in 
coll, Feees are prices, ete., on request. “King Lunde 
Pontiae Korndyke” No. 78009 heads the herd. 


E. HL. ENAPP & SON, ‘Fabius, N. Y. 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered. Holsteins, fresh we 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pied 
48710 who is at Fine head of our herd. 
22-lb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers “due April and ‘May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnesville, N. Y. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (i) carload yearlings, also also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 











| BULL CALF ®rs February 


Voie ir 


bg aay A 
RNs a fe rope, 38 th average oer 


of 
ie boner, St 





Freon WwW. D. ROBENS, Poland. N.Y. 
For Sale: : GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
nicely marked, black and white 

oo 50 to come fresh yee tail with calf Uy 3 
registered Holstein, Bull. Must be by Mayl. 


mAnT & VAN VOORSIS, Cazenovia, N.¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. + Bull, born Jan. lst, —— outs geome 
21.80 at 2 y 598 at 5 yoere re G@ Son to 
Hengerveld Dek Deko and King Segis. * price Bou 

A. W. Brown & Sonus, West Winfield, N. Y. 





 pUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
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0 I © SWINE 





25-Duroc E Bred Sows-26 
cient: eee rare 

ali immune from cholera.’ . ” 
C. J. MeLaughliv, Box B. 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


Big Saye nd ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder Tth, 
whose sire won second at Internationa! sess. A first 
at Dlinois state fair. Young pigs, both 


C,H. HAYES & 6O., MOFFATT AVE., binaHamTon, a.Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fair champion. The bi wthy kind, young 
Hock to for sale. Prices Peninemabie, Sond to r cieuar 


zr Ohio 











Oo I. Cc. Booking orders mow for 
a Spring pigs. L.B.Silver's 
Famous premium strain. Prices reasonable. Qual- 
ity A No. |. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnates, N.Y. 














0.L-C. SILVER STRAIN fers vec 


JESSE I. CARRIER, Fulton, N. ¥, 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE | YORKSHIRES. 
m , short noge t Ex 

Superior mothers. Order pA hag pigs how high valine’ 
ae er 











H. DREISBACH. P. 0. Box 181. Ki 


Golden Beauty Hi sat seauleebet 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Wintaxp WaLRAtE 


Fort Plain, New ¥ 


SHE! E ; 2 L. N F AR Mi Heri punoes. 
P Sreeding. 


F BARWes, * onto ee N. Y 











Madison Lake Stock BUTT. CALVES | Wood 
a aoed A. rey 0. bac 3 34 white, good individ- 
uals, priced to sell. Satis on guaran » 

JOHN L. PHELPS, - Salsville, N. ¥. 


a Bros. Herd Sale 2 gaixes ven $10.00 By ee Hol 


reg. young stock hi 
Young, snared like reg. cows and will i mitk 0 60 lbs. of 
milk a day. Come and see for yourself. Reagan Bros., Tully,W.Y, 








Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. If you want this kind, 





A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We Can save you time, trouble and money. 
wants. Jarvis Brothers, Fly Greek, "y? y. 





come and see them. Prices upon applicati 
F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand,N.Y. 














We have just received from the printer a 
catalog giving the pedigrees of our 


75 Finely Bred Young ame | 5 


If you or your neighbor need one, send for this catal 
once, select those whose age and eee <r an = 
will you remarkably low prices. © can also spare a 
few cholee young cows and neltes calves. 
Yours for the Holste: 
STEVENS BROTHERS co., Eeicneet, NOY. 





Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 Registered Holstein Cows 


two to six years old,most all with A.R.O. records, 
also a few yearlings. I must move them, and 


will price them rig it. 
JOHN L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA, 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


‘ou want the Best money ean buy, write,or 
better st still,come and look at some o sons 
and daughters of Sir Rag Apple Korndyke 
from $75.00 up, with Dams of A.R.O. Records. 
ADAMS, Munznsville, N. ¥. 


Half Moon Stock Farm 




















jae - BULL CALF | ::: 


Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
<Seuke Fares Prize Winner. 
Cold 8 - Trout Orcek, N. Y¥. 


tered ed Jersey Heifers | Xiso’s 


Res and springing. One young bull. 
Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O 


Jersey Bull Calves 
of — Ferns ona breeding, 
Penshurst me Fare. Narberth, Penn. 


1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 


Bull calves from record, cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ ces, have won more prizes 
than any herd in <a Btates. 

4. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetiand and Hackney Ponies. 


Maple Row Stock Farm 


Registered Ayrshires. Stock of all ages for sale. 
Good producers Of the right kind. Prices right. 


F. H. COOKINGHAM. Ch Cr N. Y. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 

















offers = ps immediate sale high-class RB ed Hol- 
stein-Friesian 


Cattle of all ages 
C. 8. Hawley, Proprietor, Waterford, N. Y. 
Hinchey Homestead 


offers three extra large, well-marked yearling bulls, 
sired by Sir Clyde Prince whose dam has a 








record of 26.81 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Dams of bulls all 
high rec rv R. O. cows. 

W. S. Hinchey, Box 729, Rochester, N.Y 
Holstein Year Bulls 


haif bd. sire, f 
emis ts eee 
Ivory R. Foster, 4 OAT N. ¥. 


Purebred Registered 
Sg H ot LST EIN CATTLE 
: Senter FREE hieened Booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS|# 


that will give satisfaction. .W.H. Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 


Just One Service Bull Left 


wee arene, 2 white, grand dams a 
Ene er irarie he Hier | 
ays 8. in ays. es 

Bull alf 4 weeks old. well bred and well 











¢ 
a. $25 if taken soon. Im: Stock 
arm,Cortiand,N. ¥., J.A. zene. 





1a both sexes, aire L. & C's Ohio Obiet 
hte son of Ohio Chief 
Notcher and Bed 

Price $10.00 to pages 5 fn Ohio. 


orp BULL CALVES graeme es 


ing dams, $30.00. J. B. THOMPSON, Columbia 


SONS of Sons ot HENGER VELD DeKOL 


One whose dam has 19.03 Ibs. butter ab3 years. - 4 
color. Spates waeee Sam 


very light in 
oor ae th ihe batter 


Nov. 

ar 16.36 bs. 2 years. 

% white: Still another whose dam has 
years. J. A. BRANTON & SON, New Woodstock, 8. YT. 


Pioneer Farms 


You bulls sired py, Fringe reaorde lfrom 38 to Pp Be 


bs. 

dam fe for $70.00. Write, 8. ue m8 nga old trom’. bib. 5.Y.. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Hi individuals. World record A. zo 
blood room and 


oe x 
price these calv 
E.C. BRILL, STEW ARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 














Large Berkshires at Highwood 


No Animal Good Masugh wnises J J Josge Sa When 
phd Sar eal equire ~ pet 


rodent which to te improve the 
ased them from our 
the Goveempens was made 





all sold, service and young stock on han: 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 
oy are, da Pi yore sated by for Sterling its and 
plese, a son jece or ? invinelts e Rival’s 
a son a Bival 


pepe 6 mp W. BLAKE sRKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 


APRIL SPECIALS IN BERKSHIRES 
ond. gilts, onee, 
H. 8. TLLBUR ¥, Union, Route No-1, N.¥. 


LEE PREMIER 11th 


coring ordars — BERKSHIRE HERD 


Schbmpion “at the Word's’ Pair. 


Washington Millis, N. ¥. 











Konotin at eas 


ayes tead 

BERKSHIRES Hsv3> Hociem** Hoes 
Spring pigs, both sexes. Send for circular. 

C. H. HAYES & CO., 7 Moffatt Ave., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Or eraer eres 
Sonn L BO an, ays a 
aivEN ayeern 


PENNA. co., Fannettsburg, Pa. 


bark oe aaah oe 








’ N.Y. 





4 
PIa 













—j 
"eevee 3 3. 


__ JERSEY RED SWINE” 


EY REDS 
§ to 10 




























se of both sexes, also service 
Duroes ots i'year of trom Y. State 
Prise land 0 «- Bowen, &. F. . 8. Syracuse 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and i young 








igs ae akin; popular breedi out 
eirbanke and Independent. 
E. Z. Se - pg JEROMEVILLE, O. 





POLAND- CHINAS 


orders ie March 1 pige, sired by a son of High- 
lection. The 12-in. bone boar, Some sired by Lon 
fellow B B; good litters of 10 and I]. E.R. Brokaw s. 


CHESHIRES AND PO: 


of of Se best lines of breeding. 
iF, ced Delaine sheep. 
Cc, OWEN C MAN, Trumansburg, N. Y¥. 


POLAND-CHINAS j':-"Sn% 


Bhio State Fair. 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 
these are show pigs. Pairs akin. 

Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 











POLAND-GHINAS {22° 500% 20s 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Writé for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 





Opie Rats tan’ prs. 
special price on 8 shows. &. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport’ e 


Orient, Ohio 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Dorsets 


Purchase a Dorset Ram and mate him 
with your ewes this spring to raise fall 
lambs that sell for a high price during 
the winter months. Yearling rams with 





dense fleeces, good conformation and 


large bone ready for service. We won 
first prize on Get of Sire at Ohio and 
New York State fairs, 1911, 
Chicago International, 1911, 

every first prize except one. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr., Chazy, N.Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Conter,5.T. 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


ogeting on and prs ewes. A fine 
jot yet = 4 Tame. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

J. G. STACEY, WATERLOO, N, ¥ 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 











R. D. 2, 








JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and 
Jack and Mule 
one 


et rich. 18 








LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. | Yearii 
, 15 Service Boars, Fali ng Sows, ie 
. L. 6. McLaughlin, leasantville, o 





MULE FOOT SWINE 





Clie Btne Riise Herd Muletoct Hogs 
Herd of United —¥ 
Tote Seeee hes the best and most palat- 


40HN H. DUNLAP, Box 8B, Williamspert, Ohio 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. Box 198. 





A very choice lot 


. Chie 

Branch Barns’ Clinton, Ind. 
of mares, be = to 
—— Ibs. to 8 


FOR SALE "i535 


for breeding, we give free service by Imported 
Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





AUCTIONEERS 








Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
ndent. Term Shinn a 4A — Write today 
SCH 


287OW ecbhagton Blvd. Ry phan oo 








POULTRY 


SUPPLIES 








Don’t Be 


gree of i 
great place to get a wife. f you ge 


MAN who 
A there py more pretty girls than any 
a 
open eyes, come over to the EGG FARM an 


5 
aan 


uri came to see my plant. 
” you must show him. He saw t 


He eave me an order for 800 Chicks, and said: 


thing. I said they are al) ‘double heels and toeg."* 


does not know where eo is is a clam. 


8 are always out, and mine is extra long, so the smallest child — — it. 


He saw the <> house at work. He saw the breeding 


“him a few samples—not my best—and he said: 
I do hope there won't be a divorce. His next ark was: 
full yard wide and I do not think they will shrink in the. wash.’ 


a Clam! 


Get out your me. Darlington ig where 
its size in America. es, or Africa, either. Darling- 
t a Darlington girl for - "wife. and she does not 
a you will see things that surely will, Maryland 
Come = 
A man pom any other simply 

he MAMMOTH HOT WATER "MACHINE a "work. 
houses at work with 2 “day and night shift 
Rated I want to see the pretty girle”” I showed 
top, you put me out of conceit of my own home.” 
‘Mr, Bdge, you have the goods; they are 
True, but you have forgotten one 





before 


As I control 1 I 
the seein ANY OU é 


CURES wih cost 030 pee 368 but on 
is. EGGS | 
924% tertile: is bi.2% 100—$5; 1000— 


account of ers I cannot 
Sot 620. HATCHING testo 
can supply the above—all but 





Darlington Egg Farm - Alfred P. Edge - Darlington, Md. 























J. 





* e 
Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
‘. “Livable Kind” ; 
S.C. W.Leghormns - - - - $12.50 per 100 
White Wyandottes - -- - 6.0" ~ 
Imperial Pekin Ducks s«- BM > 
Write fer beshlet HATCHING EGGS 


White Horse Farm Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 


Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


extending 
Ky BR Soree cuentas be bred for ow ae 
=e . N.Y. 

















BN ej, win 
ae ates New 4 sae 


a 


-X. 


ea a bate 2 
Beer, RH0 per 10; 95 per, W.¥. FRXKLIN, Manville, tad, 





FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE 


Single Comb Brown and White 
ie menace wena Columbing yan 
0. 
¢ — sittings, 5; three sit 
ee in ‘SHUM A 


fags ot more, 6 cents eac 

LEBANON SPRINGS, ©. ¥. 

Straight White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching 
16 and $5.00 per 

From prize-winning strains, pad per Hovks, $120 for : Se bari 





0 per hundred. 80 cen of 
eee for precders. t CONRLE, SERSEY 4 . 
SEY FARMS, i. F. D. Ne. 1, LAYLARD, 


HATCHING EGGS R21 ) Rocks, $10 9 per is 
$6.09 per hundred, 8. C. , $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per A Ge 

Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass. 


BARRED & WHITE 
S& R. C. Reds, 6 C. White 1 
gh gg oh 


_MAFERUING POULTRY SARDs,” 

















Pre ne te entertain nampa me 


SERRE ~ 8: 





teh eat tglitenta,nteanttnicer ttle ne 


"est improvement in 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


“Who plants a tree for fruit or shade, 
In orchard fair, on verdant slope; 

Who plants a tree, a’ tryst has made 
With razure years, in faith and hope. 


The babe in. cradle-sieep today 

Shall grow more swiftly than the tree. 
But babes unborn shall shout and play 
Beneath the century-living tree. 


In branches green the birds shall sing, 
And many a flight of buoyant wing 
. broods, 
And many a flight of bouyant wing 
Shall flash through breezy solitudes. 


Far reaching upward, lo the tree 
Shall catch the light of early dawn, 

The moonlight on its crest shall be 
A silver sheen till night is gone. 


Who plants a tree for fruit or shade, 
In orchard fair, on verdant slope; 

Who plants a tree, a tryst has made 
With future years, in faith and hope. 


The Origin of Arbor Day 


It is well occasionally to refreshen 
our minds in regard to the origin of 
certain holidays. Sometimes in the 
passing years the younger generations 
forget the impulse that gave birth to 
some of these days. One of these 
holidays is Arbor day. The idea 
wasn't a new one when it was in- 
troduced in the United States. The 
Germans have had for many years a 
custom of planting a tree for each 
member of the family. The Aztecs 
planted a tree every time a child was 
born and named it after that child. 
The old Mexican Indians also planted 
trees .on certain days of the year 
when the moon was full, and named 
them after their children. 

But to the Hon J: Sterling Morton, 
secretary of agriculture in the Cleve- 
land cabinet, a man from Nebraska, 
belongs the honor of instituting our 
American gArbor day. In 1872, Mr 
Morton introduced a resolution at the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska state 
board of agriculture that the tenth 
day of April that year, and of all fol- 
-lowing years, be set apart for tree 
planting in that state, and that it 
should be called Arbor day. The state 
beard also urged on ihe minds of the 
people the vital importance of tree 
planting and offered $100 as a pre- 
mium to the coumty in Nebraska that 
on that day planted the largest num- 
ber of trees. A farm library was of- 
fered to the person planting the great- 
est number of trees on thit day in 
Nebraska. The result was the plant- 
ing of over a niillion trees that ‘rst 
Arbor day in Nebraska. From this 
beginning, practically every state in 
the Union now celebrates this day. In 
many of the states the date is a fixed 
one, set by an act of legislature, but 
in the majority the day is appointed 
by the governor. 


Real Merit in This Contest 
J. A, ROBINSON 

The board of trade of the twin 
cities. of Winston-Salem, N C, is doing 
a remarkably fine thing, and shows 
the quality of the feeling that exists 
in-the endeavor fo benefit and up- 
‘build the county in which these flour- 
ishing cities. are located. It should 
be a refreshing example to other 
towns in whatever county or state, It 
is. offering three prizes each in 18 
contests of real value, both to those 
who take part in them and to the 
community as a whole. The list is 
so unusual, so full of helpful sugges- 
tions, and so closely related to the 
most vital problems of living, that it 
is given in full. Prizes are given in 
the various classes as follows: For 
the country home in the county which 
shows the greatest improvement by 
painting the house and improving the 
general outside conditions of the 
home, . 

For the greatest improvement, in- 
cluding whitewashing or painting out- 
buildings, about any rural home in 
the county. 

The. best method of greatest im- 
provement by carrying or piping wa- 
ter from the well or spring to the 
kitchen. 

For the home in the county which 
shows the most. sanitary conditions 
abbut the house and well. 

For the home which has provided 
the most sanitary method for caring 
for and removing garbage and filth 
ef all kinds. 

For the home which shows the 
greatest improvement in building or 
repairing, and fn whitewashing or 
painting the-fences around the home, 
ganden or barn, 

For the best kept lawn. 

For the lawn which shows ‘the 

improvement by planting 
shrubbery or 








trees, i 
For the home icf ee the’ 


' greatest 


SPRINGTIME FACTS AND- FANCIES 


best general sanitary condiGons about : 
* thre” entiré premises. 


For’ the home which shows the 
interior improvements by 
painting or papering, kalsomining or 
whitewashing the wall, or painting 
the floor. 

For the home-that shows the great- 
providing . car- 
pets, mattings or rugs for the floors, 
the price of which shall not be: taken 
into consideration in awarding the 
prizes, 

To the home that shows: the great- 
est improvement by decorating the 
walls with pictures, curtains or other- 
wise. 

To the home’ which 
greatest improvement in new 
ture. 

To the kitchen of any country 
home, which is best équipped with 
labor-saving methods for the farm- 
ers’ wife and family. 

To the country home which shows 
the greatest improvement in heating 
facilities in other’ rooms. than the 
kitchen. 

For the country home which has 
the best heating and veooking facili- 
ties in the kitchen, 

For the home which shows the best 
method of caring for and disposing of 
slops from the kitchen. 

For the home which shows the 
cleanest and most sanitary hog pen 
in the county, 

These prizes are to be awarded to 
the farmers of the county, and do 
not apply to the residents of any city 
or town, In awarding the prizes, the 
cost of the improvements will not be 
taken into consideration, but on the 
percentage of improvements, irrespec- 
tive of cost, so that each contestant 
will be on equal footing with all 
others. 


A Good Argument for Arbor Vay 


No better plea could be made for 
the continued observance of Arbor 
day than a picture of a schoolhouse 
lake the one printed here. What en- 


shows the 
furni- 














Where Arbor Day Should Be Observed 


tirely different surroundings for the 
Pleasure of the children would be 
presented to the eye if instead of the 
bare yard on which the sun beats in 
summer,:and the north wind whistles 
through in winter, trees had _ been 
planted in it when the schoolhouse 
was built, , 

Even three -or four trees, grown to a 
respectable size, would have made an 
entirely different picture. So long as 
such pictures_as this can be taken 
throughout our country, surely there 
is need of the contmued observance 
of Arbor day. 


Dates for 1912 Arbor Day 
Connecticut, April 4 
Illinois, April 19 
Indiana, April 26 
Kansas, April 
Maryland, April < 
Massachusetts, April 
Minnesota, April 2 
Missouri, April 
Nebraska, April 
New Hampshire; May 
New York, May 
Ohio, April 
Oregon, April 
Pennsylvania, April 
Rhode ‘Tslanti, May 
South Dakota, May 
Washington, April 
West Virginia, April 
Wisconsin, May 





When Forestry Is Not Practiced 
_ What has happened in northern 
China, and what has happened in 
central Asia, in Palestine, in. north 
Africa, in parts of the Mediterranean 
countries of Europe, will surely hap- 
pen in our country if we do not exer- 
cise that wise forethought which 
should -be one of ‘the chief marks: of 
any people calling itself civilized. 
Nothing should .be permitted to. stand 
in the Way o® preservation of the 
forests, and it is criminal to permit 
individuals to puréhase a little gain 
for themselves through the destruc- 
tion ofthe — when this destruc- 
tion is,fatal to. the well-being: of the 


whole country in the future.—[ Roose- 


Velt. te 

















Catching a Chicken Thief 


MAUD MORBISON HUEY 


[Concluded from Last’ Week.] 

They had been watching ‘nearly a 
week, when, coming from the lane 
into the yard they found in the fence 
corner a soft leather purse containing 
a five-dollar bill, a few coins and a 
knife. In the handle of the knife 
were carved the letters J. 8S. H. 
Jason turned it over thoughtfully. It 
belonged to no one he knew. 

“See here, Me!vin!” he turned and 
took his old friend by the arm con- 
fidentially. ‘“Here’s where we catch 
the thief. This belongs to the man 
who took my chickens, I am con- 
vinced of it. Now I am going to 
advertise my find. in the Lyon’s Times, 
and say “call at the Times office and 
prove property;” then I’m going to 
put Mr Newman wise. When the 
thief comes to claim his pyrse Mr 
Newman will just call up the, sheriff 
and we'll nab him, You and I: will 
maké a point of hanging round the 
Times office to see the fun.” 

But what if the never answers the 
adv?” Melvin said, doubtfully. “He 
may be too wise.” 

“If he doesn’t I’ll search every 
man’s premises in Ionia county whose 
initials are J. S. H. But he’ll answer 
the adv all right. Five dollars is worth 
taking a chance for, especially to a 
man who has taken so many chances. 


He probably has na idea where he. 


lost it, so he won’t be suspicious; 
meanwhile I’ll keep on sleeping with 
the chiekens to protect them. I can’t 
bgar to lose another one. I tell you 
fry flock looks rather thin,” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Melvin, sym- 
pathetically. “But perhaps if you 
catch the thief you can get some ‘of 
them back.” 

“That’s what I'm hoping. It seems 
as though I can’t bear the thought 
that any harm has come to old Sar- 
donapolis. 

During the days that followed Jason 
and Melvin divided their time between 
the henhouse and the Times office. 
The adv appeared three times before 
it brought results. On the third day 
a big, rough-looking fellow came into 
thé office and looked about him sheep- 
ishly. “I came after my pocketbook,” 
he said, assuming an air of bravado, 
“the one that you advertised in your 
paper—it’s mine.” 

“All right, sir,’ Mr Newman replied, 
agreeably. “About when did you lose 
this pocketbook, and where!”’ 

“T don’t know where I lost it, along 
the road somewhere, I suppose. What 
difference does that make! I said it 
was mine, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but it is neceSsary to ask peo- 
ple ~to identify their property, and 
answer a few questions. I'll see to 
you in just a moment, sir. Be seated!” 
Mr Newman walked leisurely into the 
printing room. Jason and Melvin were 
crouched breathlessly behind the door. 
“Boys, tell Chester I’m ‘waiting for 
him.” “Jason knew that this: meant 
to step into the next room and tele- 
phone the sheriff to come at ‘once, 
They had .discussed methods | -fre- 
quently. This he did in a flash and 
was back beside Melvin listening 
eagerly. 

“Now, my man, what did you say 
your name was?—George Farrow. 
Uh-huh! Now what sort of a pocket- 
book did you say you ‘lost.—A soft 


‘American Agriculturist 
eatin purse, color brown: All right! 


—-And what was in it?—A five dollar | 


bill, and 735 cents ‘in silver: . Correct. 


: Now what else!’’ 


‘Nothing else.” 

“Are you sure? The purse w2 have 
contains a knife, , Can you tell the 
initials on this knife?” 

“I hadn’t- missed the knife,” the 
man“said doggedly. 

“It will be necessary to identify the 
knife in order to get the purse.” 

“Well, if there was a knife in it I 
suppose it had J, 8S. H. cut in the 
handle. It belonged to a friend of 
mine.” 

“And the friend’s name?” 

The man was growing uneasy. ‘I 
don’t see what difference all these 
fool questions make. I’ve proved the 
purse was mine, haven't I? Now 
hand it over.” 

“All right, sir, I’m perfectly willing 
to give it to its rightful owner, but 
excuse me just a moment! I wish 
to speak with this gentleman.” The 
sheriff had just entered. 

“Mr Chester, do you know this 
good fellow? He says his name is 
George Farrow and he comes to claim 
a purse advertised in last night’s pa- 
per.” 

“George Farrow?” Mr Chester was 
a big man, and his hearty laugh 
seemed to shake the building. “James 
Hines, when did you change your 
name? James Sanford Hines, and his 
father -was a good man. Jim, old 
boy, what have you been getting into 
trouble again for.’’ 

“IT thaven’t been getting into trou- 
ble. If you don’t want to give me 
that old pocketbook just you keep it.” 
He started for the door, but the sheriff 
intercepted him. 

“Don’t be in a hurry Jim. [I'll let 
you ride along with me if ycu wait 
a minute. Thought I'd just go out 
your way, anyhow, if you don’t mind. 
I’ve got orders to search your premises 
for stolen chickens. Think of it, Jim! 
Stolen chickens! We'll take the boys 
along to identify the goods, and Mr 
Newman here to see fair play. It’s 
a fine morning for a spin.” In a 
moment they were all speeding away 
over the hard road. 

Jim Hines lived in a little hut in 
the woods and made his living fishing 
and hunting, There was a small shed 
behind the house, As Jason sprang 
from the car he shouted, “Hello, Sard, 
old boy!” and to this delight there 
rang out the clarion “how-dedo” that 
always greeted him. ‘“He’s all right! 
He isn’t hurt! Old Sardonapolis is as 
good as ever,” he cried, joyously. And 
80 were every one of his flock. He 
had no trouble catching them and 
putting them in sacks, for Mr Chester 
agreed to drive around by the Law- 
sons on the way back to town. 

As they neared the end of their 
journey Jason reached out and 
touched the thief’s sleeve timidly. “If 
you wouldn’t mind I’d like to ask 
you a question. How did it happen 
that you never came the nights we 
slept in the coop. I can’t help won- 
dering—if you wouldn’t mind telling 
me. 

“Well, see here!” The thief turned 
and éyed him shrewdly. “You're a 
pretty likely sort of a chap, I believe 
T'll just tell you. You sleep’ with 
your window open, young man, open 
at the bottom, too, it’s a bad trick. 
You snore, too that’s another bad trick. 
Now, when I was-looking over the 
land I discovered that snore, ar.d as 
long as it .was there in its place I felt 
pretty safe, but when one night I 
missed it-I thought maybe something 
was up, so I went home and went to 
bed. Basy, wasn’t it?” Then they 
drew up at. Jason’s gate. When 
everything was unloaded Jason stood 
beside the thief regretfully. “T’m 
sorry you did it, and I want to thank 
you for.taking such good care of old 
Sardonapolis,” he said 














A Home with an Attractive Landscape Plan 


The above picture shows ‘a most pleasing arrangement of 


shrubs in the grounds around a home. 


trees and 
.The grass has not been cut up 


by flower beds and shrubs, but rolls in a-smooth, green carpet from the 


steps. to the outside boundaries, 
but the sunshine has 


‘There’ are plenty of .trees. for. shade, 
been excluded fromthe house; therefore all 


‘ danger * of! dani priess ingia the home is! eliminated. 
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The Farmer's Table i in Spring 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 





Now that the season has once more 
come around when the farmer needs 
qustaining food to keep. up his 
ie ngth for his arduous labors in the 
, the housewife often feels puz- 
gled What to prepare to give a va- 
riety. The winter months have de- 
jeted the cellar stores, and the fruit 
“ 1 vegetable gardens have not yet 

One of the most 
and yet the least 
farmer’s table, is 
macaroni and cheese. I think the 
reason for this is that grocers do 
f 1s @ Tule, carry in stock the best 
of macaroni, the real imported 


fieit is 


an¢ 
commenced to yield 


rishing dishes, 
often seem on a 


not 


not 


grade 
falian. This is very much superior 
the American made, The reason 
for this, the Italians say, is their 
Jour is better for the purpose than 
that grown in this country, At any 
rat the imported macaroni cooks 
whiter» and has a finer flavor than 
the homemade. All stores kept by 
Italians carry it in stock and sell it 
for 10 cents per. pound. One-half 
,ound broken ‘in bits, and cooked 
twenty minutes in salted water, then 
drained, should be put in a baking 
lish with one-fourth »ound of grat- 
ed cheese. Season lightly with salt 
al pepper, cover well with whole 
mill and bake one-half hour. If 
n hurry, or if one does not care to 
keep a long fire, bring to a boil on 


and set on the oven 

to brown, but long baking im- 
es the dish. This is good either 
or cold. Macaroni simply boiled, 
and a can of tomatoes added, 
of salt and pepper, 
piece of butter, then 
all brought to the boiling point, is 
sually relished by everyone. 

The small ‘heads of cabbage stil! 
remaining can be utilized to the best 
advantage by stuffing. Prepare the 
he as for boiling, then drop in 
salted water and boil only just long 
enough to leosen the leaves, then re- 
mo from the water, and when suf- 

lv eool to handle, open the 

‘ s carefully without breaking and 
place a tablespoonful of dressing be- 
each one. To make this any 
of boiled or roasted meat will 
do, except salt pork or ham. Chop 
th meat fine, and for each cupful 
one. cup of.<old boiled rice, ai t 
Draw the leaves of the stuffed 
together and tie in a 
salted water un- 
of time re- 
upon the con- 

Some kinds 


top of the stove, 
grat 
pro 
hot 
irained, 
yit seasoning 
and a liberal 


tween 


adi 
kliend. 
head earefully 
cloth Boil in fresh 
t done. The length 
q ed depends entirely 
dition of the cabbage. 
are much more tender than others. 
Make a rich cream sauce of whole 
milk (I don’t like separator milk for 
cooking), butter and flour, and pour 
the opened head .on its large 
ter platter. The men folks never 
leave a bit, for it is very, very good. 
Beefsteak pie may sound funny, 
this, too, is a dish that appeals 

to the masculine appetite. However, 
any part ‘of lean beef is equally as 
good as the steak to make it. Cut 
the fresh beef in small pieces and 
stew until tender, having plenty of 
broth. Season, add a,good piece of 
butter, and thicken the broth with a 
little white flour. Put ‘all in a bak- 
ing dish, and cover with a rih "‘e 


over 


ee! 


crust. Have the oven piping hot, so 
the crust will bake quickly and not 
become soggy. A goodly portion. of 
such a dish, with mashed pvtatoes, 


peas or tomatoes, good bread a-d but- 
ter, a quarter of a custard pie and 


a cup of coffee, will sustain any man 
until supper time, even if he has 
walked all day on plowed ground 
following the harrow or drill. 


[ have had hired 
“t do not eat fried 
after all, they do when it is set be- 
fore them on my table. Our grand- 

mothers, yes, and perhaps our moth- 
ers even, would cut thin slices from 
the piece, freshly dripping from the 
barrel of brine, put them in the fry- 
Ing pan, cover with cold water, bring 
to the boiling point, drain and fry, 
the whole operation often not requir- 


men s y to me: 
sait pork.” But 


ing more than ten minutes. . My 
tongue still recoils from the salty 
abomination. My way of cooking is 


to cut the slicos not less than half 
an inch thick and freshen overnight 
in plenty of cold well water. The 
next day, when ready to fry, wipe 
dry and roll each piece in flour, put 
the pan on the back of the range, and 
cook slowly but stead:ly for at least 
half an hour, turning once five min- 
utes before the meal is to be served. 
Then bring to the front of the range 
and fry briskly, until every part is 
4 crisp, light brown. This last fin- 
ishing operation must be done over a 
800d fire, so the outside only becomes 
crisp, while the inside remains sweet, 
juicy and tender. Salt pork cooked 
this way is a winner every time. 

I want to digress right here to say 
that the very best grain to feed hogs 
or spring pigs for home use is ground 


rye for fattening. . It gives the meat 
a delicious nutty flavor unlike that 
obtained from any other kind of feed. 

Parsnips are not liked by everyone, 
and are positively poisonous to some 
persons, but salsify is quite different. 
The roots are just as hardy as pars- 
nips, and. they make a very accep- 
table early spring vegetable. The 
freshly dug roots are simply scraped, 
boiled until tender, drained, sea- 
soned milk and butter added, then 
brought to a boil and served. Yet, 
delicious as both parsnip and salsify 
are, the average farmer prefers just 
plain “meat and potatoes.”” There 
is a stimulating quality about fresh 
meat, especially beef, that just about 
meets his urgent need. And it is wise 
to have it served in one form or an- 
other at least once each day, when 
work is extra hard. 





The Morning Call 


Ma comes and calls at early dawn 
An’ I say: “Yessum.” 
She calls again and I just yawn 
An’ answer: “Yessum.” 
I love to lie just half awake 
An’ smell the »uckwheat battercake, 
An’ answer: “Yessum.” 
Again she comes and giv es her call, 
An’ I say: “Yessum.’ 
— mornin’ it is that there way: 
just say: “Yessum.” 
I don't git up ner nol at all, 
I just say: “Yessu 
And then she netiers: Willum, you 
Have got your mornin’ chores to do. 
You'll have to hustle to git through.” 





An’ I say: “Yessum.” 
She calls an’ calls an’ I Just say: 
“I'm comin’, yessum 


Then dad comes an’ he hollers: 
“Bill!” 


An’ then I stop my lyin’ still 
An’ go to dressin’ with a will, 
An’ holler: “Comin’!” 
[Chicago News. 


The Strenuous Housekeeper 


MARGARET WHITNEY 








The 
found 


strenuous housekeeper is to be 
in every community and from 
Maine to California they are all alike. 
They make slaves of themselves as 
well as the members of. their families 
to a system of housekeeping that they 
have iaid out. 

These strenuous housekeepers are 
always at work while at home and 
if by any chance one of them does 
venture away she always tells how 
filthy her house is and that she ought 
not to have left home at that particu- 
lar time on account of the terrible 
State of -affairs that awaits her when 
she gets back. 

These particular housekeepers live 
with a scrubbing brush, broom or dust 
cloth within easy reach and even do 
a little cleaning while they rest. One 
such woman who had a large family 
and a good-sized house to look after 
washed regularly three times every 
week, and evidently considered it an 
accomplishment, for s} + always men- 
tioned it in her conversation. Some 
of her neighbors intimated that she 
took the clean articles from the 
drawers and wardrobes, dampened 
them and hung them on the line in 
order to make a good showing these 
tri-weekly occasions.. 

The walks around the house of such 
a woman are the object of/a great 
deal of her attention and must be 
scrubbed daily. One of these care- 
ful housekeepers had just attended to 
this part of her daily routine when 
her uncle and his wife ,called to see 
how she was getting along, as she 
was very delicate and had just gotten 
home from the hospital a few weeks 
before. The uncle chanced to leave 
a footprint on one of the boards and 
without even waiting for her rela- 
tives to depart she got a pail of ‘water 
and. a broom and cleaned the spot 
immediately. 

These strenuous housekeepers are 
always ahead of their neighbors with 
their spring housecleaning. They 
take down the stoves in March, clean 
windows, beat carpets, scrub floors 
and endanger their own lives as well 
as the health of their families with 
this spring exercise. And of course 
when the heating stove is down and 
the room-leaned they never dream 
of putting it up again until the next 
fall. No matter how cold it may be 
in April and May the cleaned rooms 
are kept closed and cold and the 
family gets along as qell as possible 
around the kitchen range until warm 
— comes to relieve their. suffer- 


73 these deluded women could only 
wake up to the fact that they are 
many times mak themselves as 
well as their famil very uncom- 
fortabie, they might be induced to 
try a different plan. Life is teo <= >ort 
to put in all one’s time keeping a 
house spotlessly clean and in perfect 
order; and the women who find time 
to read, go visiting and take an occa- 
sional trip are to be commended 
rather than the one who applies her- 


self solely to her housekeeping (duties. 
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New Book Just Issued 
, 
A book that tells plainly and 


briefly what everyone who 
grows vegetables wants to know. 


Vegetable 
Gardening 


By R. L. Watts 


Professor of Horticulture, Peansyivania State College 





This complete, concise and authentie 
book covers every phase of vegetable 
| | gardening. It is equally valuable as 
| | @ text-book and as a hand-book for 
practical growers. The anthor’s experi- 
ence as a teacher and practical market 














| gardener has admirably fitted him to 
present this matter in a popular style. 
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The book brings up to date the reliable 
information on vegetable pardening,and 
the full discussion of principles makes 
it -valuable to all classes of growers 
whetlrer they are producing for the 
home table or for market. To procure 
first-hand knowledge regarding varie- 
ties and methods, many market gardens 
and truck farms were visited in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. 


An idea of the scope may be gained 
by noting the following subjects: Seleo- 
| | tion of Location, Soils, Tillage and 
| | Tillage Tools, Stable Manures, Green 
| | Manures and Clover Crops, Commercial 
Fertilizers, Irrigation, Insect Enemies 
and Fungous Diseases, Seeds and Seed 
Growing, Construction of Hotbeds, Con- 
struction of Cold Frames, Construction 
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Thurley Returns to the Park—Ill 


minutes later another 
servitor appeared. Saluting Thurley 
with a semimilitary gesture, he first 
| surreptitiously secured and pocketed 
| the tiny lace handkerchief lying near 
| the wheelpost of the car—all by spe- 
| cla] order—then assumed the seat so 
recently occupied by Thurley herseif 
and headed at once for the park. In 
| the briefest seeming time they had 
come to the spot where Stuyverant’s 
accident occurred. Here the man 
halted the auto and alighted to open 
the door. “You are quite -certain, 
miss, I may not drive you elsewhere— 
may not be of further service?’ 

“Quite certain, -thank you,” ane 
Swered Thurley, already experiencing 
a certain sensation of loneliness ani 
depression, thus to face once more 
the desolation of her life, and she 
Stepped from the car with a regal 
grace that made the man salute her 
as before. Thurley sat down. She had 
nothing else to do, save to wonder-at 
what had transpired. 

Meantime, Stuyverant, racked with 
pain as his surgeon set the broken 
bone in place, was all impatience for 
his man’s return with the car. That 
worthy arrived with commendable 
promptness end sent up the filmy bif 
of lace he felt he had shamefully 
stolen. No sooner was the injured 
man alone than he shook out the 
faintly perfumed gossamer and eager- 
ly scanned the tiny mark embroider- 
ed in on of its corners. A sense -.of 
joy and a sense akin to hopelessness 
| arose in his being together. “A erést!” 
he murmured excitedly. “I knew it! 
I felt it in the air!” 


The Gods of Change 


The one particularly fateful element 
In Thurley’s unique adventure in the 
park was not entirely the effect pro- 
duced upon young Stuyverant; it was 
quite as much the meeting with Alice 
Van Kirk. In addition to being the 
niece of Major John Phipps, she was 
|} one of the wealthiest, uneasiest and 
|} most original women in all New York. 
She was likewise one of the cleverest 
*and shrewdest in gaining ther ends, 
For one brief season she had flashed 
so brilliantly on the rainbow peaks 
of social eminence as to dazzle th- 
most blase. Then had come envy, 
successful rivalry, a species of defeat 
for her, and retirement from the cen- 
ter of the stage. For two seasons she 
had sought in vain for the magical 
wand that would place again within 
her grasp the queenship she felt es- 
sential to existence. 

Van Kirk, who detested the “social 
cyclone,” was away to the north, 
scouring Canada, gun in hand, intent 
upon moose, His wife, with the sea- 
son once more opening for lions and 
conquests in Gotham, had for weeks 
been ready for anything socially des- 
perate, and had felt herself help- 
lessly baffled. 

Today in the park the germ of a 
thought had sunk to the tropies of 
her brain, there to sprout with pro- 
digious celerity and expand a luxuriant 
foliage. The germ had been planted by 
the sight of Thurley Ruxton, driving 
Stuyverant’s car. With such a girl 
as that to exploit, what ends might 
she not achieve. Who in the world 
could the girl have been, and where 
had Robley found her? That any 
young woman so brilliantly, unarti- 
fically beautiful, and able, moreover, 
to drive a car, could ‘have entered the 
social constellation without her knowl- 
edge was to Alice Van Kirk a positive 
sting. 

Arriving at her home, she soon ha@ 
Robley on the wire, 

“My poor dear boy,” she purred in 
the mouthpiece sympathetically, “I am 
positively worried about your wrist! 
You’ve had it treated, of course?” 

“Right as a trivet,” answered Stuy- 
verant cheerfuly, “Good of you to 
call me up, I’m sure. And, by the 
way, Alice—” 

“Robley, who is she,” interrupted 
the woman impatiently. “You know 
in your pain you merely mumbled her 
name.” 

“No, not in pain; in desperation,” 
he confessed, himself no less eager 
than Alice to discover Thurley’s iden- 
tity and devise some chance to meet 
her without delay. “I’m glad you 
called me up. You may be the one 
being on earth who can help me to 
find out who she is.” 

“Robley!” said his sympathetic 


Barely five 











friend. “You don’t mean to say that 


you don’t know who she is? . Why, 
my boy—but where—” 

“Harken,” he admonished. “You’re 
aware that Princess Thirvinia is here 
in America incog?” 

“T.am, of course, but—” 

“It may not be she. I’m half hope- 
ful, half afraid, it is. She was all 
alone in the park when I had my fall, 
She came to my aid with all the sim- 
plicity and courage of royalty. I felt 
the indefinable air of something regal 
about her from the start. She would 
not reveal! the first little hint of who 
she was, and insisted on being taken 
back where I had found her, by my 
man,” 

“That isn’t all. She dropped a lit- 
tle handkerchief in the car. I—I’ve 
got it now. Alice, the cérner is 
marked with a crest! Now—’” 

How could it be Princess Thirvinia? 
Of course she’d speak English per- 
fectly; but her servants, her retinue 
her equipage, and all?” 

“When we know she’s here incogni- 
to?” he answered, “How could she 
move about in the guise of a plain 
American woman if retinues and royal 
coaches tagged her all through the 
park? I can’t be sure; but if you 
had really seen her and read the de- 
scriptions of the Princess—” 

“Good gracious! : never 
of that!” 

“Alice, there isn’t a single being in 
the world with your cleverness to help 
me find ‘her out. Don’t you see that 
I’ve got to find her now? A man 
can’t have the luck to break his wrist 
like that but once in a lifetime, 

“And you mean to say that when 
you were hurt she came running to 
your assistance, alone?’’ 

“In the pouring rain, with all her 
skysails—her umbrella—set, I never 
felt so weak in my life.’ The pain 
went straight down to my heels, She 
said I needed help—I did. She said 
she could. drive—and she drove. There 
never was anything quite so superb 
in the world as the way she drove the 
car between—’” 

“You've got to come over to see 
me!” Alice interrupted. “Come to- 


thought 
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boy, unable to compass. his delight 
Alice was alone, except for the pres. 
ence of the fourteen servants ir 
house, and she had never in he: 
been more heartily glad to give 
welcome. 

“By Pollux! My dear,” he sai 
he kissed her with genuine warmth 
of affection, “I’ve never been so happy 
since Antietam! Never! The ( 
is a hit with my publishers. As 
author I feel I begin to auth- 
that young woman’s assistance! | 
to run right up and tell you.” 

“You are very _kind,” said 
calmly. “Is she blond or brunet 
interrupted Alice. “I’ve forg 
which you preferred a month ag 

“She’s neither—both—well, . 2 
hair, I admit—real, you know—r: 
magnificent—no bleach, by’ Px 
none—and the darkest brows 
penciling, I’ll swéar it at the cannon’s 
mouth!—and eyes as brown as a 
No chance to paint of peroxid 
you'll admit—you’re bound to ad 
And there you are!” 

“Cease firing,” she interrupted 
awakening interest. “Are you 
of what you are describing? Ren 
ber, this is not the eighteenth eng 
ment dn the civil war, and I t 
the facts. Do you repeat blond hair, 
brown eyes, and brows nearly bl 
her complexion rose and white?” 

“IT hadn’t come to her complex 
but, by George! it is—it is; ros: 
that’s it—roses, white ones and 
How in the world I eyer got he: 
come—” 

“Exactly,” his 
“Where and how did you get her‘ 
Who is the girl? It’s the one 
have mentioned before?’ 

The major sat down. ” “Repeat« 
Told you about her way last J 
Mentioned her frequentiy at New) 
—always with enthusiasm, too. 1 
you “all I know ahout het.” Wit 
commendable optimism and some | 
SPicacity of statement he proceedei 
once to enlighten his niece as fully 
as his information permited as 
who and what Miss Thurley Rux 
was and of how he had come to « 


niece interrup 














Phlox Drummondi, One of the Finest of All Garden Flowers 


morrow, sure. Good-by, now go and 
rest.” 

Both made prodigious “but futile 
efforts to rediscover Thurley, and the 
mystery of who and what dnd where 
she was assumed new depth with 
every hour. 

Meanwhile, Thurley was plunged 
once more inte the hopelessly com- 
monplace affairs of daily labor and 
boardinghouse’ existence. She _ felt 
anger with her fate. There were mo- 
ments when, in her indignation at the 
slights put upon her by Acton Gail- 
lard in the spring, she felt entitled to 
revenge on all his kind—entitled to 
injure all ereatures of this ilk by the 
powers and arts and baits of lovs 
that had swept her own happiness 
away. . There was never a moment, 
however, when she seriously thought 
of arranging even a second accidental 
meeting with the man with the 
bre <en- wrist, 

Wednesday afternoon the. tantaliz- 
ing Fates took another unexpected 
step. The major had been to the 
stronghold of a publisher who the day 
before had received the first half of 
the volume on which he was working. 
He éame to Alice Van Kirk’s like a 


Ploy her. He made seant mention 
of the apparent relationship she had 
enjoyed with Acton Gaillard. 

Alice listened to all his recital with 
an interest peculiarly intent. “Why 
don’t you bring her up. and let me 
see the girl?” she presently demanded. 
“But no, on the whole, I think I shall 
call- at your office, tomorrow afier- 
noon,” 


A Cinderella Proposition 


When Thurley, complying with the 
major’s request, stepped briskly into 
his “army headquarters” to find her- 
Self confronted by the tall, gray-eyed 
woman from the palace on Fifth 


avenue, she was merely a trifle sur- | 


prised. 

There was no recognition in the 
fleeting glance with which she met the 
serutiny that Alice bent upon her. 

“Alice—er, permit me to present 
Miss Thurley Ruxton. Yes! Miss 
Ruxton, my niece, Mrs Van Kirk— 
interested—wished to meet you—have 
a@ little chat. I'll leave you here to- 
gether.” 

Alice met her astonisned look with 
an.arch and radiant smile, ‘Not only 
had she ‘instantly recognized the zirl 
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had driven Stuyverant’s car, but 
with equal promptness had her 
mind conceived an extraordinary plan. 
“Miss Ruxton,” she said, advancing 
with outstretched hand, “I am exceed- 
ing! glad to meet you—again. You 
ardly knew me for a moment.” 

Thurley took the proffered hand 
ost mechanically. She flushed with 


ion which instantly hightened ‘her 
bea ty aS She wondered what the 
meeting might imply.. “I—I remem- 
per now,” she faltered. “Our meet- 
jng before was—’ ¢ 


juite informal,” Atice interrupted; 
bi iltogether delightful, neverthe- 
that is, for me. Frankly, Miss 
Ri n, I've been hoping to find you 
since. "Won’t you sit dowg—for 


ve 
4 friendly talk ?” 

Thurley followed: to the corner 
whe the older woman led. 

Sit here on the davenport with 
m said Alice engagingly. “I might 
as well tel you that I like you, at 
on and have it over. I’ve really 
come back to make a proposition.” 

Thurley smiled, she hardly knew 
wl 

im not in the least a literary per- 
son, if it’s anything more on books.” 
She knew intuitively it was not con- 
cerning books that Alice Van Kirk 
had appeared, 

“Oh, books!”’ said Alice with an elo- 
quent gesture of deprecation. “Do I 
look like that in the least?’ 

Let’s be perfectly candid, you and 
I First, I may as well confess I 
kn all about your meeting with 
Rob Stuyverant last Saturday 
afte on. He told-me, of course. He 
doesn’t know who you are in the 


least, thanks to your innate ladyhood. 
I can also readily understand that 
ou hardly wish him to discover.’ 

’ Thurley flushed anew: “Not be- 
ause of anything—"’ 

“Dear child, can’t you trust me to 
ul stand? And no less than your- 
self I prefer he should not know.” 

Thurley was thoroughly puzzled. 


Sh¢ juld only echo, “You prefer he 
should not know?’ 

Exactly. Now comes my propo- 
sitio: I want you to come to my 
house—live with me—become my 
protegee—and meet him and all my 
friends on a social equality.” 

Thurley could scarcely credit her 
senses. “But—Mrs Van Kirk—” 


‘I know you don’t understand it, 
if jurse, naturally—why I should 
wish it, what possible advantage I 


hope to derive from such an arrange- 
ment—but I told you I meant to be 
frank.” She paused to lean. forward 
and take the girl’s soft hand in her 
own. “I need you very much indeed, 


and I rather hope yOu need me. 
Before yOu say anything at all, I wish 
to assure you there will be no dubious 
conditions, no string to the offer -I am 
making, _Candidly, I require a mag- 
net, such &@ magnet as all the gold in 
the world may never. be—a- living, 
radiant magnet, to brighten my home, 
to draw success ant “‘interest™ about 
me—such @ Magnet as you, my dear, 
would supply. I shall wish to treat 
you precisely as I might.a younger 
sister, just come out, and would exact 
only a promise that,,no matter what 
might be conjectured as to whence 
you came; you divulge nothing to the 
world—assert nothing, deny. nothin» 
—and agree not to marry, or to prom- 
ise yourself in marriage, for at least 
a year from our association: 
[To Be~Continued- Next Week] 
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An Evening’s Entertainment 
Me F. J. BIEVE 





One of the most pleasant evenings 
the boys an@ girls of ‘our neighbor- 
hood ever spent was at a box social 
or “shadow party,”” held ‘last winter. 
Notice was:given in the local paper 
and placards placed in conspicuous 
Places. Each lady who came was to 
bring a box containing. lunch. or 
SWeets enough for two persons. 
Wher, a crowd had assembled the 
ladies were asked to leave the parlor, 
while the gentlemen remained. Lights 
wer extinguished in the parlor and 
a whi te sheet hung across the door. 

right light burned in the hall, and 
the shadow of anyone standing in 
ront of the sheet was thrown out 
Clearly upon it. 

The auctioneer was then called and 
the boys began bidding upon the 
Shadows. Imagine the fun and. com- 
Petition, too, especially when any 
young lady was recognized. ‘The 
young man who succeeded in pur- 
chasing the “shadow’’ had the pleas- 
ure of eating’ lunch fromthe box 
Which the “shadow” brought, and of 
Course the “shadow” helped him. ~ 
| Suggest that readers of the 
home” page try this. The proceeds 


Were used for the benefit of the 
ch rch. 





First One He Saw 


Say, what is a microtome?” 

A delicate instrument with which 
act 1-1000 of an inch thick can 

cut.” 

“Oh, yes. The fellow I buy my bacon 
of has one, rt sabia. Plain Dealer. 
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This clevéfF little is: Gant can be fash- 
ioned of pique; pongee or linen and 
is easy to make, .The shield is remov- 
able. The garment-is in box style and 

















5328—Child’s Box Coat 


closes in double-breasted effect. The 
colar and cuffs are made of contrast- 


ing go0odds. 


The pattern, 5828, is cut in sizes from 
two to 12 2 years. Medium size requires 
1% yards. of 54-inch material, and % 
of a yard of contrasting fabric. 

Shirt with New Pleatings 

This pretty skirt model is something 

new ahd stylish, and yet not difficult 


to fashion. 


closes at the 


It is cut in four gores, 
left side of the back and 


























5199—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt 
has two. plaited flounces at bottom. 
The garment can be made of silk, 
mohair, linen, mull, dimity or lawn. 
It is very pretty for costume develop- 
ment when combined with a dainty 


waist. 


The. pattern, 5199, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires 5% yards of 36-inch ma- 


terial. 


Easily Made Nightshirts 
This is an excellent nightshirt model 
which has , back yoke and can_ be 
made with hi or low néck,. ~ It is 


cut roomy, 





and is .therefore much 





5713—Men’s Nightshirt 


more comfortable than the nightshirts 
bought readymage. Linen, cambric, 
nainsook or muslin can be used. 

The pattern, 5713, is cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches breast measure. Medium 
size requires\5% yards of 27-inch, or 
4% yards of 36-inch material. 


How to Order 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by. num of our fashion de- 
partment, this 

















“This chicken soup is poor. It 
seems they haven’t caught the idea 


of making it.” 
to 


= more like they 
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everything. “Write lt now. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 
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STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES | 
Relivers eared. Phen after ee 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Sy your maney if 


60 , tien behind o8 . 
Gen. otr ee ek Fo The Science and Practice 
Our Profit Sharing Fis 5 
_ okt coin Bia. of Crop-Feeding 





by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Agriceltural Experiment 
Station 














Make $20 a Day During the past ten years, many - 
ith oar pderta books have been published relating 
Machine. &, develo ae to motte. ore growing ot iT heehee 
pices in bal ta Sam hour. each treating some specia imite 
° room, unneces- phase. At no time in the history of 
. Photo Post Vardsand Buttons this country has the growing of 
where, “sSmail investment) big crops attracted so wide and intense 
Be yourown interest as at the present and at no 
ia. Be yourown vost. Write time has there been such eager in- 
AMERICAN —" PHOTO GO. quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
635-Nehoc Bik. Chicago, i. mation among progressive farmers. 








To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke'’s 
book has been brought forth. An 
examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes giving the namber of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
crop growing, there are other vital 
factors as well which directly affect 
or control the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the- plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the meeds of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
of the author are conservative and 
are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed. 


We will send you this pretty Duteh Collar with Tilustrated, 54x74 inches. 710 pages. 








long fold-over Jabotto match. Stamped on our 
ore round thread shrunk Glasgow Dutcher lin- Net $2.50 





ene, “the fabric that wears and washes better 

than ever.” P , with one of our new 1 Se ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
imported embroidery ‘needles, allfor . Ashland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 
The Articraft Co., Dept. O, Springfield, Mass. 

















Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 


INDORSED BY 
Crosby, Specialist in Agricultural Education, Depi. of Agpextenre, Wash 
; C. A. Stebbins 3 5 . opkins, Univer 
sity of Tilinois ; Rufus W. Stimson, Massachusetts Special State jos for on 
tural Education: State Supt. of Public Instruction C. G. Schultz of nesota w. 
e, of Agrica.tural nenee*,,’ State of New York; State Supt 
Stone of Vermont; State Inspector Frea B. oe of Tennessee; State 
8. A. es d L. 8. Evens of Ohio; A W. H. French, University of Mich 3 
Ww. T. a. — of Extension Dept., New Mexico Agricultural College; Vice- 
B. M. oom the American Nature Study Society and EB. E. Baleomb, Secretary 
of the Dept. of Agricultural Education of the National Education Association. 


Write to nearest office for details of 


Special 10 Cent Rate 


Schocl Agriculture 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


MINNEAPOLIS: Oneida Bide. CHICAGO: Gas Bide 
. EAPO : Oncide Bice SPRINGFIELD. MASS. Myrick Wide. 
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1912 Book of Latest Styles by the 
Nbescompeam ot BE SURE TO GET IT. 


has over ‘150,000 regular customers, who will tell you 


hel that he will not only make you a BETTER buggy, 
asd ‘ag dike youa Jot of money. He’s the biggest per- 

bugey maker-in the -world of made-to-order 

buggies—selling direct to the sont De igh-grade harness, too, if you want harness, 


min mini il ed ° as 


BIG BOOK 


SHOWS 
Over 275 
Photo- 
graphson | | 
178 I is 


Phelps 12th Annual Style Book 
of: Split sey Vehicles for 
1912 is ready—written by Phelps 
himself—shows you more latest 
brand new style buggies than 
25° dealers could in 10 big 
cities. How he can guaran- 
tee tosave you big money on 
price this season and make 
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ie) i Thousandsof regular American Agriculturist readers have been among 





best grade made, "How 
u can test any ‘style 
Split Hickory before you 
decide to keep it—the 
‘way 150,000 others have. 
Why it pays you to get 
ur buggy new direct 
+ from the factory rather 
n to buy from “‘ job- 
lot”’ or *‘stock-m 
buggies that- _. 





this paper’ and comes here regularly to tell you ‘about his latest ‘styles 

and money-saving prices. Phelps’ big business has ‘been: built om-quality 

of his Split Hickory Vehicles—and on the recommendations of his cus- 

tomers to their neighbors and’friends,. So, if you never sent your name to 

hiih, you’d better do it now, whether you are ready to buy yet or.not, because 

this season he is making the best offers possible in:improvements and style 

yon highest-grade-made, longest- -service buggies... His book tells the whole 
- story—gives prices—savings from $25.00 and up. and desctibes every job . 

complete, just as Phelps makes it to order. ‘ He knows, too. 











30 DAYS 
Return ft If Not as Represented— 
Guaranteéd Two Years ff You Keep it 


aig a better buggy to order. : ; 
hy tego meee Split Phelps’ best-customers for twelve years. 'He’ll-tell you who they are 7*y Any: Buggy Phelp 
Hickory Buggies a near your‘place. He has a warm personal feeling toward the readers of | Mukes ‘on Hard Floac 


FRE! 


Don't get ‘Split Hickery Véhicles mixed 
up with any other buggies ,.made—they're 
entirely ‘different. Higher grade — befter 
style, better trimmed, better painred, Jonger 
lived, easier running—that’s because they're 
made to order, just as you want them. 


i are carrying. 
i eer He stands right over every one of his jobs in the. making, and. knows that the ve best <, Waniwes k hatter gen sense ant aeentie, 
materials and expert workinanship go into it. In his book hetells you in hisown enced Pk Split Siickory Saad alahicesed 


? “3 words, about. values—and Phelps. knows—and how to avoid.weak spots in bu 3. «He 


| stands right by his Split Hickory jobs—points out in photograph the parts you: ache to fully in ook. 
examine. Shows you in colors and photographs on page inserts in 
, Ge ion mh book three feet across, just-.exactly what he makes and’ what. ° 
i Than . he puts into every Split Hickory. He stands right back of “Don "4 
7.” ge ‘any Split Hickory and you can ‘test ‘it on your own roads ¥; , 
Ten Big. behind your own horses, rors 
} Dealers te 
Gan oP. / it ic ory * ‘froo 
; x fee j 
how Road 
? ou pees 3 Send. Your Name on Tast - 
| ye Brno: Vehicles ape 
' i : i ‘Phelps’ 150,000 Cus- Aute 
} ere. . a, Experience Show You How to SAVE ; 
® ; business ‘is bigger than ever, Other makers seling 
| : we é ee dealers, are. going out of business on 
| rns | 4 Pi of automobiles. But he figures that every- - 
in Book . body needs a buggy whether they have an 
Ht: ; s are : automobile or, not, and ‘that every. auto- 
ure. ; mobile owher wants a buggy anyway—for 


times when he can’t run his machine. 


8 : Decide ‘to investigate Phelps’ better plan 

Kt pos’ “now. He eee to satisfy. you as anew cus- 

z tomer—first,. last ‘and ‘all the time—tasell-you i 
. “, mot only. one.Split Hickory, but .to please you - 

| - go much and save you so much money that 








i i e- kind. 
at once and see.. Address az.t 


. you, Will*never. be’willing to buy at any ose “ 
2 : ” Phelps’ is the ane one ey 
. such buggy values can 
The Ohle Carriage Manufacturing Co. 
Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 


lace, . Si Pace way. OR ny other buggy, but 
bought from. Try can. be “7 
The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer. 

















pie A grade found on no other vehicles 
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